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A VAST tract of country, extending from the British colony of 
Natal and the Transvaal Republic to the great river Zambesi, is 
about very probably to be soon added as a new colony to the 
already extensive possessions of the British empire. 

This vast tract, hitherto little explored, is traversed by two hilly 
or mountainous regions, one internal, the other exterior, or coast- 
wise, and which give birth to several fine rivers, more especially 
the Maputa, the Thais, the Sabaea, and the Sofala, that pour 
their waters into the Indian ocean, and to others, as the Longwe, 
the Senungwe, and the Luize, which flow into the river 
Zambesi. 

Although little explored in modern times this tract embraces 
that land of Ophir which was so celebrated in ancient, and more 
especially Biblical times, as supplying Ethiopia, Egypt, Judaea, 
and Phoenicia, with precious soil. Dotted in parts with ruins 
of cities—with monuments of olden times as yet rr ym and 
inscriptions as yet undeciphered—and with ecclesiastical structures 
of the early Portiisitiens, its antique grandeur and population is 
probably about to ‘be revived from circumstances long foreseen, 
and which the prostrating slave-trade of the Portuguese can no 
longer avert. These are the rediscovery of the gold-fields wrought 
in ancient times, the determination of their localities and extent, 
with such promises of returns to a well-directed industry as will 
soon unquestionably attract numbers of enterprising persons, who 
will open the whole country to progressive settlement and cul- 
tivation. 

The Transvaal Republic, it is necessary to premise, is divided 
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into ten districts, each of which has its chief place, governed by 
a landdrost, or mayor, and each district sends three representatives 
to the Volksrath, or legislative body which meets at Pretoria. 
The president of the republic, head of the executive council, is 
responsible for his acts to the Volksrath. Representatives of 
various nations are met with in theTransvaal Republic; the domi- 
nant religion is the Protestant; the official language is the Dutch, 
and next to it comes the English. A weekly journal, called the 
Transvaal Argus, is published at Potchefstroom in Dutch and 
English. Fortsmann, a Swede, living in the settlement, says that 
the territory of the boers includes within itself regions which can 
be compared for climate and productions with most of the regions 
of Europe from Sweden to the south of Spain or Italy. It would 
be difficult to conceive the difference that exists in these respects 
between Potchefstroom and Rustenburg, only eighteen German 
miles from one another. Harvest is performed two months earlier 
at the latter place. The Manguelisse, a chain of mountains in the 
same district, is temperate on its southern aspect, whilst on its 
northern slopes grow coffee, sugar, rice, pine-apples, oranges, and 
other tropical productions. In the district of Walkerstrom, the 
snow remains some time on the ground in winter. Ten German 
miles to the north, the character of the country is essentially tro- 
pical, and hippopotami, crocodiles, lions, cout monkeys, and 
parrots abound. ‘The mineral wealth of the republic is said to be 
important, and coal has been found at several fe 

Carl Mauch, a native of Ludwigsburg, in Wurtemburg, accom- 
panied by an Englishman of the name of Hartley, starting from 
the Transvaal territory, devoted the whole interval from May 22, 
1866, to January 10, 1867, to the exploration of the regions 
north of the Transvaal Republic, as far as the elevated country 
which separates the affluents to the two great rivers of south- 
eastern Africa—the Limpopo and the Zambesi—and which they 
determined to be in 15 deg. 50 min. S. lat. and 28 deg. 35 min. 
E. long. The line of division is not so much marked by a 
mountain range as by a plateau some seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and which, having at points an extent of 
thirty English miles, descends in gentle slopes towards the 
northerly valley. From a mass of granite, some two hundred feet 
in elevation, situated at the highest point, and free from vegeta- 
tion to obscure the perspective, a marvellous scene presented itself 
to the south. Myriads of cupolas—a sea of mountain tops—com- 
posed of enormous masses heaped together in the wildest con- 
fusion, the intervals filled up with the vegetation characteristic of 
the country, lay before them. ‘They were, in fact, looking on the 
one side towards the Limpopo, and on the other towards the 
Zambesi, distant some four hundred miles, and the vegetation of 
the one valley is said to differ entirely from that of the other. 
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The banks of the Limpopo and of its affluents are clad with tall 
trees with large leaves; these are succeeded in proceeding north- 
wards by low trees with thorns and thin narrow leaves, which 
become rarer and rarer till they finally disappear in the basin of 
the Zambesi. The mountains of Matuka present a peculiar zone 
of vegetation between the two regions. ‘The mossani (Bauhinia), 
which is first met,with north of Tawani, constitutes almost the 
only tree or arborescent plant between Jaja and Matuka. 

Crocodiles are met with in all streams of water, and the 
skeletons of fish of considerable dimensions were found in the 
sands of the rivers situated north of the states of Mosilikatse. A 
small bee, without a sting, produces excellent honey, but unfortu- 
nately the country is infested with the tsetse fly, which Carl Mauch 
describes as abounding more on the southern banks of rivers than 
on the northern. It will probably disappear as the elephants 
retreat further into the interior.* 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, quoting from Petermann’s “ Mitt- 
heilungen,” describes Carl Mauch as having been informed by 
Hartley, who had previously visited all the highest lands of the 
region which forms the broad-backed lofty watershed between the 
rivers Zambesi on the north and Limpopo on the south, of the 
existence in these high and rocky lands of the relics of ancient 
metalliferous excavations.t Carl Mauch explored the site of these 
excavations, hammer in hand, and he discovered rich auriferous 
white quartz rocks, embayed in a variety of ancient crystalline 
rocks, whether hard slates (probably Silurian), or various igneous 
rocks, including a great predominance of granite and diorite. 
These auriferous rocks were discovered apparently in no less than 
three separate localities; one in S. lat. 20 deg. 40 min., and on 
an affluent of the Limpopo; a second on an affluent of the Zambesi, 
about forty miles south of Tete, and a third in an intermediate 
‘ locality between the two. ‘The loftiest part of this elevated tract 
being seven thousand feet above the sea, and lying in S. lat. 
19 deg. 50 min. and E. long. 28 deg. 35 min., presents in parts 
great accumulations of those broken masses of granite to which 
Leopold von Buch assigned the appropriate name of felsen meer, 
or “sea of rocks.” Many travellers have too often erroneously 
considered these to be boulders, whilst, as Sir R. I. Murchison 
justly observes, they are in fact simply the result of decomposition 
in situ, as seen in many granitic countries. 

The auriferous quartz rock, which in places is still seen to rise a 
few feet above the surface, has, where rich in gold, been quarried 
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down in open trenches to the — of six feet or more. These 
works seem to have been abandoned simply from the influx of 
water, and in one spot the traveller detected the remains of smelt- 
ing operations with slag and scoriz, the relics of lead-ore being 
also observable. 

Of the auriferous localities described by Mr. Mauch, that which 
lies to the north, on a tributary of the Zambesi, is the most sterile, 
and this fact, Sir R. I. Murchison says, “ explains why the Portu- 
guese have never made much of it; Dr. Livingstone having only 
spoken of small quantities of gold-dust being washed down in the 
rivers to the south of Tete.” 

Dr. Livingstone reports, however, more favourably of the gold- 
fields on the Zambesi than would appear from this. He says in his 
first journey,* that he had an opportunity of examining the gold- 
dust from different parts to the east and north-east of Tete. There 
are six well-known washing places. These are called Mashinga, 
Shindundo, Missala, Kapata, Meds and Jawa. From the descrip- 


tion of the rock he received, he supposed the gold to be found in 
clay-shale and quartz. At the range of Mashinga to the north- 
north-west, the rock is said to be so soft that the women pound it 
into powder in wooden mortars previous to washing. 

“ Round towards the westward,” the doctor goes on to say, “ the 
old a indicate a station which was near to Zumbo, on 


the river Panyame, and called Dambarari, near which much gold 
was found. Further west, lay the now unknown kingdom of 
Abutua, which was formerly famous for the metal; and then, 
coming round towards the east, we have the gold-washings of the 
Mashona or Bazizulu, and farther east, that of Manica, where gold 
is found much more abundantly than in any other part, and which 
has been supposed by some to be the Ophir of King Solomon. 
[This Manica region corresponds to the Matuka gold-field of Carl 
Mauch.| I saw the gold from this quarter as large as grains of 
wheat; that found in the rivers which run into the coal-field being 
in very minute scales. If we place one leg of the compasses at 
Tete, and extend the other three and a half degrees, bringing it 
round from the north-east of Tete by west, and then to the south- 
east, we nearly touch or include all the known gold-producing 
country. [That is to say, that which was known to the Portu- 
guese on the Zambesi.] As the gold on this circumference is 
found in coarser grains than in the streams running towards the 
centre, or Tete, I imagine that the real gold-field lies round ubout 
the coal-field; and if I am right in the conjecture, then we have 
coal encircled by a gold-field, and abundance of wood, water, and 
provisions—a combination not often met with in the world.” 

The sensation created by the discoveries of Mr. Hartley, corrobo- 


* Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, &c., 1857, p. 637. 
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rated and extended by the more competent observer, Catl Mauch, 
has, as may be imagined, been very great. These discoveries were 
first made known by a very characteristic letter addressed to the 
editor of the Transvaal Argus: 


** Potchefstroom, Dec. 3, 1867. 


“Sir,—Mr. Hartley, the well-known elephant hinter, may 
count amongst the results of his last hunt the discovery of 
two gold-fields of enormous extent, the first of which has been 
traced and seen in different latitudes to extend to more than eighty 
miles in length, by from two to three miles in breadth; the other 
is twenty-two miles broad, and promises to be most valuable, in 
fact rivalling in value the diamonds recently found near Hope 
Town of the purest w no, gold.” I may mention that many 
smaller and isolated veins containing this precious metal, have like- 
wise been discovered. The vast extent and beauty of these gold- 
fields are such, that at a particular spot I stood as it were trans- 
fixed, riveted to the place, struck with amazement and wonder at 
the sight, and for a few minutes was unable to use the hammer. 
Thousands of persons might here find ample room to work on this 
extensive gold-field without interfering with one another. The 
above I can vouch for as facts, and specimens now in my posses- 
sion will prove their truth. 

“T remain, yours, 
“©, Mavog, Naturalist.” 





The opening afforded to exploration, gold-mining, and to an in- 
dustrious population by this important discovery, which embraces 
a large portion of the whole country lying between the Zambesi 
and Potchefstroom, the extreme point inhabited by Europeans in 
South Africa, positively astounded the good people of the country, 
as it must do those at home, who will give themselves the trouble 
to study and consider the vast extent of territory that will be 
opened to emigration, and that has, in modern times, at all events, 
been untrod by the foot of civilised man. 

The editor of the Natal Mercury, when noticing Carl Mauch’s 
arrival at Durham, says that that gentleman has no hesitation in 
asserting that the gold-ficlds of South Africa are richer than those 
of California or Australia. Already, indeed, a kind of rivalry 
has arisen between Natal, Algoa Bay, and the Cape, in advocating 
their respective claims as landing-places with good roads to the 
gold districts. There is no question that Port Natal is the nearest 

ritish port; but there can also be little doubt that with the pro- 
gress of emigration the ports of Delagoa Bay, Inhambane, and 
Sofala, which we shall ahorweeds describe, will become the most 
frequented. There were said to be not many natives in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the gold-fields; but what they were are 
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described as watching the proceedings of the discoverers with 
jealous eyes. Carl Mauch was indeed, according to the Zuid 
Afrikaan, the authenticated organ of the Dutch settlers in the 
South African colonies, of January 23, 1868, prevented from a 
more thorough investigation through the jealous fears of the 
Kaffirs. The Natal Witness, remarking upon this point, justly 
observes, “ That a most important point fconnected with this busi- 
ness isthe character of the native tribes in the country through which 
the adventurers will have to pass, and among: whom they will have 
to establish their diggings.” And then the writer goes on to say, 
‘It has been so common for our traders to traverse the vast interior 
without the slightest apprehension of danger, that it may seem 
idle to discuss this subject. Such a thing as a trader being 
attacked is never heard of. We have known a lad of fourteen or 
fifteen, of diminutive stature and slender make, prosecute a trading 
adventure requiring a couple of months’ waggon-travelling, with- 
out the thought of danger, except, perhaps, now and then from the 
roar of a lion, that would not excite surprise or give much alarm. 
As it has hitherto been unusual to expect mischief from any other 
than such usual accidents as a broken spoke in the wheel, it is a 
novelty to moot the question of the magnitude of the risk that 
may attend travelling through, or working among, the native 
tribes, The only dangers likely to arise are those so often wit- 
nessed, of the white man’s murderous tyranny over the native, 
when there is no restraining arm of the law to interpose between 
the oppressor and his victim.” 

The Cape Argus writes of the discovery of gold in Mosilikatse’s 
country as “a piece of good news for the colony.” The Queen's 
own Free Press also speaks of the great excitement that prevailed 
in the town upon the receipt of the news. The Port Elizabeth 
Telegraph announces that a new El Dorado has been discovered 
north of the ‘Transvaal Republic, and that, at that distance, public 
interest is awakened respecting the diggings of the future. The 
Natal Witness, in an article headed “1 speak of Africa and Golden 
Joys!” remarks that the desire to locate at the antipodes is “ per- 
haps a part of the plan for enforcing the first commandment, re- 
quiring man to ‘replenish the earth.’ Be this as it may, the 
news of gold peopled Australia and California with amazing 
rapidity. ‘The power of the precious metal, whether found in 
grains or nuggets, has transcended the influence of all systems of 
morality, philosophy, jurisprudence, legislation, or government ever 
known. The wilderness feels its power, and cities, with all their 
throbbing impulses and gigantic virtues and vices, spring into 
existence as by an omnipotent volition. What can’t it do and 
undo! What won’t it buy or what not pay for? The announce- 
ment of the discovery of gold in or beyond the Transvaal has not 
yet begun to tell. The distance, of course, is a drawback. But 
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our traders have so familiarised us with trips in the interior, and 
the safety with which travellers pass through the tribes is pro- 
verbial. The outlying towns and farms along a great part of the 
route also go far to break the monotony of the way, and furnish 
the prospect of obtaining food, to say nothing of the troops of 
game, and native kraals with abundance of corn and milk. That 
once the stream sets towards the diggings of Central Africa, we 
may expect a rush that will change the whole prospects of the 
country. It is thought by some that one of the evils to be antici- 
pated, in the event of the gold-fields attracting attention, will be 
the depopulising of the colony at the very time when we are en- 
deavouring to fill up our country with an industrious peasantry. 
This may possibly oceur, but there can be no doubt but that any 
Seaiienl of this character will only be temporary, and that in the 
long run many will be induced to settle down in the colony after 
they have succeeded or failed in their search for sudden wealth.” 
Opinions appear to differ in South Africa not only upon the 
question as to which will constitute the most available route to the 
gold-fields, as to the effect upon the progress of the colonies, as to 
the bearing of the natives and the acquisition of the right of 
digging, but also as to the relations of the colonies, the Free State, 
and the Transvaal Republic to the territories in which the gold- 
fields are situated. The Eastern Province Herald says: “The 
colony will look to the government to act promptly in this case. 
Should further intelligence be conclusive as to the alleged extent 
and richness of the fields, it would be the duty of government to 
proceed to take action in concert with the other European govern- 
ments in South Africa in order to bring the territory under autho- 
rity and law. As the paramount state in South Africa, the Cape 
should assert its claims to chief control. The district is, if seems, 
within the territory belonging to Mosilikatse’s tribe, and the earliest 
opportunity should be taken on the part of the united govern- 
ments of the Cape, Natal, Transvaal, and Free State to negotiate 
the terms on which the fields should be occupied and worked. 
This should be done immediately on the receipt by the authorities 
of Cape Town of certified and satisfactory information from Mr, 
Mauch. To dilly-dally in this case, after the importance of the 
discovery shall have been placed beyond a question, would be, to 
say the least, unwise. The publication of the news in Euro 
through the German Geographical Society’s journal will at once 
command attention, and it is by this time well known what a 
commotion is occasioned by the discovery of gold, and how active 
are the passions and ambitions it arouses. It may be just as well 
to state that Herr Mauch’s account will be in the first place pub- 
lished and circulated throughout Prussia. Now, it is no more de- 
sirable that any part of South Africa should come under the domi- 
hion of any power not now in possession of territory than that any 
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part should be overrun by people owing no allegiance or duty to 
any authority. Our own government, we repeat, should at once 
obtain information, and on the receipt of intelligence confirmatory 
of that already before the public, should immediately take action 
so as to secure the interests of the Cape and of Natal.” 

This is good, so far as the interests of the Cape are concerned, 
but the good people of Natal naturally take a different view of the 
subject. We must premise, however, that the idea of Prussia 
wishing to profit by the discoveries of a native of Ludwigsburg 
has no ground to stand upon. Carl Mauch himself, we have seen 
in his letter to the Zransvaal Argus of December 3, 1867, attr- 
butes the discovery of the gold-flelds to the well-known elephant 
hunter, Mr, H, Hartley. Carl Mauch confirmed and extended 
the discovery, and gave to it the weight and authority of a com- 
petent scientific observer. 

The Natal Mercury says: “The question we have more imme- 
diately before us now is, How best can we ascertain beyond doubt 
the real value, extent, and situation of the alleged gold-fields? 
Can government do anything to assure the public mind upon these 
points? It is a work coming quite within the province of govern- 
ment, but then it must be done conjointly by the governments of 
Natal and the Transvaal Republic. As the territory of the latter 
will have to be traversed by any parties proceeding to the gold- 
fields, the countenance and the co-operation of the local authorities 
will be indispensable.” (This may be with regard to persons pro- 
ceeding from the Cape or from Algoa Bay, but not from Natal, 
from whence the diggings might be reached by the country 
beyond the Tugela River or the Zulu country, or from the ports 
between Natal and the Zambesi.) “It has been suggested to us 
that were the Cape Colony, the Free State, Natal, and the ‘Trans- 
vaal each to appoint as a commissioner some man of energy and 
discretion accustomed to deal with natives, these officers, properly 
equipped and escorted, might go to the spot, and get together 
such facts or data as would suffice to establish the discovery beyond 
doubt. This plan would be a very good one, if practicable. But 
will the respective governments pursue such a course? Will the 
independent states of the interior work harmoniously with us so 
far? It has long been understood that the old dopper element 
among the boers was and is averse to the discovery or working of 
minerals, and especially the precious metals, in their neighbour- 
hood. ‘Those obstinate and somewhat purblind worthies fancy 
that they will be swept away by the current of advancing popula- 
tions likely to be attracted Transvaal-wards by the vision of gold 
there. ‘They foresee the contraction again of that elbow-room in 
search of which they left the Cape and then Natal. Nor perhaps 
are they far wrong; but these stubborn Conservatives fail to see, 
that what they lose by the increase of population they will 
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gain in the enhanced value of land and of every description of 
property. 

Should the government not see its way to effective action, pri- 
vate enterprise will have to do the work, and, unless a direct con- 
tradiction of the statements made should appear, the work is 
tolerably certain to be done.” After remarking that the enterprise, 
if properly planned and conducted, would offer many attractions to 
the lovers of travel, sport, or adventure, the Mercury continues: 
“ Should it, indeed, be that auriferous quartz ridges exist there, it 
is more than probable that gold workings would be found in the 
alluvial deposits ‘of the contiguous rivers and plains. We know 
that chains and trinkets are made at Sofala, Inhambane, and other 
places on the coast, from gold washed out of the rivers, and as 
those streams take their rise in the districts visited by Mr. Mauch, 
we have thus a further corroboration of his remarks.” 

Delagoa Bay, the Limpopo, the Sofala rivers, it might be 
added, unquestionably present the nearest and readiest lines of 
access to the different gold-fields. With respect to the resources 
of these regions,’ a correspondent of the Cape Standard, writing 
from Hopetown, says, that both in Sekhomo’s country and in 
Mosilikatse’s, abundance of game of all kinds, from elephants to 

artridges,-is met with; the natives are rich in cattle and grain, 
and they have also rice of their own growing. All along the’ 
route giraffes, elands, buffaloes, koodoos, haarte beests, wilde 
beests, springboks, and ostriches, are met with, besides many other 
kinds of small game. The country is, indeed, by its climate, soil, 
and natural produce, not only worth exploring, but highly 
adapted for colonisation, quite allieindabe of its mineral resources, 
and it is fortunate that these have come to incite to settlement in 
s0 promising and so extensive a region. 

In the mean time, as might have been anticipated, the progress 
of events has outstripped the tardy interference of governmental 
authorities. Mr. Hartley is there with a party of, prospectors ; 
and Mr. Black, captain of a party of about sixty persons, had 
arrived at the Tatin river, and had, with the concurrence of the 
native chief, said to be one Matjen, who is independent of 
Mosilikatse, hoisted the British flag, and had named the district 
the “ Victoria Gold-fields,” a title which the papers rightly sug- 
gest will cause confusion with those of Australia. It is, therefore, 
recommended they should be called the “ Victoria and Albert.” 
The resuscitation of the ancient name Ophir would, however, be 
more appropriate. Mosilikatse is also stated to be very friendly, 
and to have written to Sir P. E. Woodhouse, the governor at the 
Cape, requesting advice, and offering to place the country under 
British control, on certain conditions. Meanwhile he had ap- 
pointed two Englishmen to grant permits to each miner at one 
omg per head for six months—a requirement which had thus far 

en readily complied with. 
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At the same time it is seen that, should gold prove abundant, 
the question of government will have been virtually settled long 
before Sir P. E. Woodhouse can get instructions from home, since, 
as the climate seems unexceptionable, and there is pasture and 
game along the route, a mixed arr of many thousands are 
certain speedily to establish themselves, and make their own laws 
—which, it may be earnestly hoped, will be such as to respect the 
rights of the natives, by whom they have been well received. Mr. 
Shepherd, the Natal commissioner for intercourse with the native 
tribes, was also about to proceed to the gold-fields; orders for 
crushing machinery were in course of execution, and several per- 
sons wa acquainted with mining in Australia and California were 
on their way from Natal, the Cape, and elsewhere. 

The advance of “ prospectors” into the gold lands has in every 
case been confirmatory of the reported richness of the mines. Dr. 
Taylor describes the quartz as very rich indeed. Shoshu, the 
capital of Matjen’s territory, is described as being a large town 
with fifty thousand native inhabitants. Matjen had permitted the 
British flag to be hoisted in his territory. Mosilikatse had virtually 
recognised Matjen’s sovereignty over the Victoria gold-fields, by 
declaring as his southern boundary the N’ Khuezi stream, which is 
fifty miles to the north of the Tatin, where the diggers were at 
that time. The Rev. Mr. M’Kenzie had also arrived at Potchef- 
stroom with specimens of quartz richly studded with gold. This 
gentleman also corroborated the statement that Matjen was willing 
‘to make over his country to England on certain terms. Mr. 
M’Kenzie discovered an ancient smelting oven on the Gokwe, and 
he believed that river, as also the Tatin, the Ramakhueban, and the 
Sashin, all affluents of the Limpopo, to be richly gold bearing. 
Game was so abundant, that one hunter could provide for the wants 
of thirty diggers. Matjen’s country and Sekhomos are the same, 
and the first chieftain’s name, it is said, should be written 
Machuene, which signifies “mother of the baboon.” Captain 
Black’s reports were not so favourable, but he is said by Mr. 
M’Kenzie, a countryman of his, to be a canny Scot. Some say 
Sekhomo’s country is called Bamawangato, but others say this 1s 
an error. 

We are indebted to Mr. Robert Babbs, the author of a little 
pamphlet on the “Gold Fields of South Africa, and the way to 
reach them,” for a description of the line of country that is tra- 
versed between Port Natal and Potchefstroom, the most distant 
point inhabited by Europeans up to the time of the first emigra- 
tion of gold-diggers—a pamphlet to which we have been also 
indebted for various opinions of the South African press. Its 
author proposes to charter a ship to carry out from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty passengers to Natal, and to act as conductor 
into the interior. The expense, he says, will not, on the mutual 
principle, exceed thirty-five pounds each. 
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A voyage to Port Natal, says Mr. Babbs, is accomplished in 
about thirty-five to forty days by steamer, and in about ten weeks 
by sailing vessel. ‘The town of Durban is connected with the port 
by a short railway, which was the first constructed in South 
Africa. From an article which appeared in the Cape and Natal 
News upon the high road in Natal, the following condensed ex- 
tracts are appended, to convey information respecting the route, and 
to show the nature of the country to be traversed as far as Maritz- 
burg. It is a matter of familiar remark in the various districts of 
South Africa that the old Dutch pioneers who first penetrated the 
country invariably followed the highest ridges with their waggon 
tracks. ‘There was, no doubt, shrewd observation and an uncon- 
scious conformity with a great principle of physical geography in 
this proceeding. The hills are diathy everywhere extensions of 
great leading ridges that come down sinuously, and deviously 

rhaps, but still continuously, from the main ranges of mountains. 
MMe main inland road from the port, which passes through Maritz- 
burg and onwards to the northern frontier and the Orange River 
Free State plains beyond, pursues a course of this description until 
it has passed the capital. It climbs a leading ridge, and in a 
course of fifty-four miles only crosses two trivial streams. After 

ssing Maritzburg, it leaves the leading ridge, which would carry 
it direct through the Spijoenkop to the precipices of the Giant’s 
Castle, in the mainline of the Drakensberg mountains, and diverges 
towards the right to cross the central upland and enter the broad 
basin of the Tugela water-shed. 

Mr. Babbs then proceeds to describe in detail the line of country 
that is traversed by the first part of this natural inland thorough- 
fare. The port of Natal, the beautiful little land-locked harbour 
of Durban, he says, lies in a sand flat that, in a measure, intervenes 
between two parallel ranges of low hills, the outer of which, or sea 
range, terminates abruptly in a bold sea bluff, and so gives access 
round its point into the inner harbour. The inner range entirely 
cuts off the Durban sand flat from the interior, unless a long détour 
is made towards the south-west to circumvent the range in that 
direction. The direct inland route consequently climbs this range, 
which is known as the Berea Hills, immediately on leaving the flat. 
The range itself is about three hundred and sixty feet high; but 
the road makes its way through a notch some feet lower than this. 
The road here is principally through deep, loose sand, which is very 

troublesome for heavy traffic. It has, however, recently been 
hardened to the extent of the town lands of Durban, which is 
nearly as far as the loose sand extends, by the re of the 

rough, at a very considerable outlay. The high road, havin 
crossed the Berea, again descends about half as much as it climbed, 
and then becomes almost immediately engaged in winding among 
a series of undulating hills, the gradients not being severe, and the 
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hills being covered with abundant vegetation of an approximately 

ical character, the banana appearing in clumps wherever the 
houses of settlers have been built. At a distance of about twelve 
miles from the port, a hill about eleven hundred and eighty feet 
above the sea is crossed by a cutting, and the road then descends 
into a flat depression or plain, in which the settlement of Pine- 
town, so called in memory of Sir B. Pine, a recent governor, 
stands. 

Beyond Pine-town plain the main road climbs a hill some 
seventeen hundred feet above the sea, and the top being gained, an 
altogether different country is entered upon; open down-like 
pasture undulating gently. The highest point between the port 
and the capital is a little over two thousand five hundred feet, and 
beyond this culminating ridge there is a remarkable depression of 
the country, but the road clings to the hills till another stretch of 
down-like pasture is reached. Descending once more, it crosses 
two streams by bridges, with hills between, and then ascends a 
final ridge, to descend by an easy road to Maritzburg, on the 
Umsindusi or Bushman’s river, fifty-four miles from the port, and 
two thousand and forty feet above the sea. 

The road from Maritzburg to the landward frontier of Natal, at 
the Drakensberg Mountains, which must be passed before the 
table-land of the interior is arrived at, presents fewer difficulties to 
the traveller than the first stage, and the ascent through the 


mountain pass is accomplished at an elevation of between six and 
seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. Ladysmith is the 
last town before the mountains are climbed, and before the central 
table-land is traversed. On arriving at this vast plateau nature 
appears to repose in calmness and rmamy. 6 which contrast with 


the indications of geological convulsions that are manifest until 
this primeval domain is entered. Then the road is level and good, 
and the country abounds with game, which affords both sport and 
food for the traveller. Potchefstroom is the town of the Transvaal 
Republic, from which the gold-fields are to be reached in a north- 
westerly direction (?). It is situated in a country well watered 
and moderately cultivated, yielding corn in abundance for the sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants, and excellent pasturage for their flocks 
and herds. ‘The country beyond is said to be of a similiar cha- 
racter, “and a pleasant journey has only to be continued to arrive 
at the wold-fields.” 

The inevitable development of settlements in the gold-fields of 
South Africa, which comprise a large portion of the whole country 
that extends from the Zambesi to the Transvaal territory, will, 
however, unquestionably very soon suggest more direct means of 
access thin by Natal. The first port which attracts attention after 
leaving the limits of the colony in proceeding northwards is that of 


San Lucia, and which, according to Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, late 
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her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique,* is admirabl 
adapted for throwing supplies into the Zulu country, from whi 
they are carried into the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 

ublic, thereby eluding the customs dues payable at the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal. <A considerable trade of this description 
is already in existence with a port where no duties whatever are 
levied, and where the returns of ivory, hides, horns, and hoofs are 
immediate. The port belongs at present to the Zulu Kaffirs, 
whose great chief, Panda, is solely occupied with cruel slave wars 
and wholesale massacres, This renders this route unavailable for 
the present as a means of access into the interior; but it is a state 
of things which time and the progress of settlement will find a 
remedy for by bringing the Zulus and their ferocious leader within 
the pale of a more humanising civilisation. 

The bay of Delagoa, formerly called Formosa, from the beauty 
of the scenery, is a still more important station on the coast. It is 
a deep inlet of the Indian Ocean, renowned for the security of its 
anchorage. The Maputa and English rivers flow into the south 
side of the bay, and the Magaia, or Esperito Santo, and the King 
George’s, or Manakusi rivers, into the upper or north-western 
portion of the bay. The latter is supposed to constitute the mouth, 
or one of the mouths, of the great river known as the Limpopo, the 
more remote tributaries of which come directly from the central 
eka The anchorage lies mainly at the mouth of English 

iver, is land-locked on one side, and protected on the other by a 
number of islands and shoals placed as natural breakwaters, 
“Nature,” says consul M‘Leod, “could not well have formed a 
bay more admirably adapted for the purpose of holding communi- 
cation with the interior of the adjoining country.” 

The Portuguese have a settlement on the north bank of English 
River, at the foot of Point Rubin. The town consists of a miser- 
able square of squalid-looking houses, surrounded by huts, contain- 
ing the natives whom the occupants of the ruinous-looking habita- 
tions have enslaved. This miserable place is protected by a 
structure, to which is applied the name of a fort, having a large 
flagstaff, displaying the flag of Portugal, and a few honey-combed 
guns which cannot be fired. The town, says consul M‘Leod, is 
filthy in every sense; even the governor's quarters being so sur- 
rounded with filth and dirt of all sorts, that none but Portuguese 
and natives, acclimatised by long usage to the pestilentiai atmo- 
sphere of the place, can approach it without being attacked by fits 
of vomiting. It is impossible for any one to see the town of 
Lourengo Marques, as it is called, without being struck with wonder 
how it is possible for human beings to live there. It is this 


ee 


* Travels in Eastern Africa, &. By Lyons M‘Leod, Esq., F.R.G.S., &, 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 1860. 
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unhealthiness of the Portuguese settlement which has given to the 
bay of Delagoa a bad reputation, and unquestionably the mouths 
of four considerable rivers discharging the drainage of large tracts 
of country are not favourable to health; but still the origin of this 
bad repute does not lie so much in the climate of this part of Africa 
as in the locality chosen for this Portuguese settlement. The 
Portuguese, having long favoured slavery, are also constantly at 
war with the natives, who thus compel them to live within the 
precincts of their swamp and marsh-environed town. 

The Dutch once built a fort on the same river, opposite to 
Lourencgo Marques, for the pu of wresting the valuable com- 
merce with the natives from dev ateatone: but the factory was 
destroyed by the natives, instigated, consul M‘Leod says, by the 
Portuguese. The same people built a second fort in the same 
unhealthy place as the former one, but it was abandoned on the 
appearance of the English in these waters. 

ormerly, the authorities of Lourengo Marques claimed the 
whole of Delagoa Bay; but the southern portion of the bay, com- 
rehending Tembe and its dependency, Iniak Island, which is two 
—e and forty feet in height, having been ceded to. Captain 
W. F. Owen, R.N., by King Keppel, in 1823, we have been in 
possession of a tract of country which affords access to the territory 
of the Zulus, by way of the British river Maputa, while the 
English river gives us access to the more central gold diggings, 
The boers'of Orange Free State, and of the Transvaal Republic, 
have long since looked to Delagoa Bay as the natural outlet to 
their country, and they entered upon negotiations for its purchase, 
which consul M‘Leod says he knows, from undoubted authority, 
were at one time very far advanced. The climate is said to agree 
remarkably with the boers, so much so that they are exceedingly 
prolific, many of the women bearing upwards of twenty children ; 
and they only require an outport to become a mighty nation, as 
will, unquestionably, any civilised people who hold the country of 
the South African gold-fields, with their two great mvers—the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi. The Banyans, from Bombay, used to 
trade with Delagoa Bay; and a Mr. Duncan having discovered 
that the valuable orchella dye was to be procured in enormous 
quantities in the bay, proceeded thither for a — But the 
Portuguese forbad all trade, as, by excluding the English, they 
were enabled to carry on the slave trade in complicity with the 
neighbouring chief who may be paramount at the time, and who, 
being the victor, has more prisoners to supply the odious traffic, by 
which alone the Portuguese official may hope to make the means 
of retiring to his own country. Mr. M‘Leod, when consul at 
Mozambique, called the attention of her majesty’s late government 
to the advantages of establishing a factory for the purposes of trade 
in Delagoa Bay, instead of which government opposed the appoint 
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ment of even a consul at Mozambique, until Lord Strathed 
seconded by Lord Brougham and the Bishop of Oxford, obtain 
a majority in favour of the appointment in the House of Lords, 
These days of disregard of our interests on the coast of Africa, as 
evidenced in the case of the Portuguese reporting the Luavo 
mouths of the Zambesi to be impassable, so that our cruisers 
should anchor off the Killimane mouth while the slavers went in 
and out of the Luavo mouth, until the navigability of these 
channels was proved by Dr. Livingstone, are now gone by, and 
the rapid rise of a new settlement of gold diggers in the interior 
will soon settle our claims to Tembe and Iniak Island; or will, as 
is still more likely, lead to the establishment of a port and factory 
at or near the mouths of the Limpopo. 

The country surrounding the magnificent bay of Delagoa abounds 
in cattle. In the waters of the bay the sperm whale is found, and 
American whalers call, not only for the purpose of fishing the 
whale, but also of obtaining some of the far-famed ivory which 
finds an outlet from the interior by means of this bay. The rivers 
abound with hippopotami. Rice, Indian corn, millet, simsin, yams, 
cassava, and nearly all European vegetables will grow well and 
abundantly, if sown in a shady place, under lofty trees and well- 
watered. ‘The recent expedition of the British cutter, Herald,” 
says consul M‘Leod, “up the Manakusi river, has shown its capa- 
bilities for navigation and commercial intercourse with the interior, 
and if it should be proved that this is the outlet of the Limpopo, 
it is not the miserable hybrids at the Portuguese factory of Lourengo 
Marques who will prevent British traders establishing themselves 
on some healtiny elevation in Delagoa Bay.” If this anticipation 
was justified by the demands of commerce, and communication 
with the interior before the discovery of the gold diggings, how 
much more so is it now that the nucleus has been formed for a 
Victoria and Albert land, which may one day be one of the 
brightest gems in the Imperial crown ? 

Numerous rivers run down to the coast between Delagoa Ba 
and Inhambane, the next station to the northward, It is, mon § 
said to be one of the best watered portions of this side of the great 
continent. The rivers Lagoa and Inhampura are both said to be 
navigable for some distance, and to give a ready access to a country 
abounding in the richest productions. But most of the rivers are 
more or less difficult of access, in consequence of the bars at their 
entrance. The coast appears to be also well populated, but the 
men, who are a well-developed warlike race, are at enmity with 
the white men, whom they look upon all alike as slave dealers, 
from three centuries’ sad experience of the Portuguese. This 
inimical feeling could, however, no doubt be eradicated, were the 
proper steps taken to convince them that the British hold the 
slave trade in horror, and look upon it as an abomination. The 
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partial check given to this blight of the country by the British 
cruisers must indeed already be to a certain extent known to the 
natives, as it has influenced commerce, and more particularly led 
to the traffic in slaves being superseded by that of ivory and the 
orchella weed. 

The harbour of Inhambane is formed by the mouth of a large 
river, which has not as yet been explored, but is supposed by some 
to be either the mouth, or one of the mouths, of the Limpopo, 
“ Sufticient, however,” says consul M‘Leod, “is known to justify 
one in stating that it communicates with the interior for a great 
extent, and that the country through which it has its course is 
rich in all the products of Eastern Africa.” 

The town of Inhambane itself consists of a few ill-built houses, 
thatched with the leaves of the cocoa-nut-tree, and dispersed along 
the margin of the harbour, or interspersed among the cocoa-nut 
and mango-trees growing along the beach. Of these structures 
there are about one hundred and fifty, containing in all about 
seven hundred persons, including Portuguese, Canareens,. Moors, 
and free blacks. ‘The governor has from thirty to sixty soldiers-— 
generally convicts—for his protection. The principal edifice is a 
church, in a deplorable state of ruin, the roof being thatched with 
the leaf of the palm. 

The valleys, the mountains, and the rivers, says consul M‘Leod, 
in the district of Inhambane, abound in riches. Copper, gold 
(showing how familiar this phase of native produce was long ago), 
and iron are found in abundance; nuts, roots, and even trees are 
found, producing dyes. India-rubber abounds. Oranges and lemons 
are found in great abundance, while grapes grow on trees. The 
banana, plantain, and pine-apple are very delicious, and abound 
everywhere. All the fruits of Brazil are found here, as if indi 
genous to the climate, and in equal perfection; while the country 
produces trees, herbs, plants, roots, and nuts, having medicinal 
qualities. Cocoa-nut-trees, the coffee-tree, and sugar-cane, are also 
found in great perfection. Cotton grows over the whole country, 
and indigo everywhere. The Katftirs bring in plenty of ivory; 
the sea washes up large quantities of amber, while two descriptions 
of turtle are found along the coast. ‘The sea and rivers likewise 
abound in fish. Timber, of a large and superior quality, may also 
be had in considerable quantities, and the harbour offers every 
facility for loading vessels with it. “ But at the same time,” says 
consul M‘Leod, “it is proper to state that a cargo of timber has 
not been sent from this harbour within the memory of man; the 
er trade carried on being that in human beings.” 

The town of Sofala, to which we next come, going northwards, 
is built at the mouth of the river of the same name, and it may be 
considered to be in the present day, as it has been from the most 
remote times, the key to the far-spreading gold-fields of Southern 
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Africa. The town itself is divided into two portions, one of which 
contains the Moors, or labourers of the settlement, and the other 
the governor and his subordinates, together with their slaves. 
That portion which is known as Portuguese Town is dirty in the 
extreme, while the Moorish town is little better, There is a 
church dedicated to “Our Lady of the Rozario,” which is roofed 
with palm-leaves, as also a remarkably fine fort erected by Don 
Pedro da Nhaya, but which is in the present day “a mere monu- 
ment of the bygone glory of the nation, and a reproach to the 
degeneracy of the existing race.” Of labouring Moors, groaning 
slaves, and degenerate Portuguese or hybrids, there are said to be 
twelve hundred and twenty-five persons. The military establish- 
ment consists of thirty to thirty-five soldiers, all convicts, to whom 
are added a few armed Moors and Kaffirs, who are, however, shut 
out of the fort at night. 

Sofala is admirably situated for commerce, and nothing but the 
baneful influence of the slave trade could have reduced it to its 
present state, which presents a melancholy contrast to the flourish- 
ing Arab settlement which the Portuguese found there in 1505, 
and which itself had succeeded to a settlement of still greater 
antiquity. —~ 

On the first arrival on this coast of the Portuguese discoverers 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century, they found existin 
in the interior a large kingdom called Mocoranga, which waieel 
to the coast. This kingdom was fast falling into decay, and ap- 

ars to have been the remains of a still greater one which preceded 
it, and which was broken up by the invasion of a warlike people 
known as the Lindens. 

At the principal places along the coast the Portuguese found 
Arab settlements established, which appeared to be under the 
dominion of a sultan at Kilwa, the prayer of Friday being, how- 
ever, offered up for the head of the Arab family, who at that time 
was Kansu-al-Ghauri, Sudan of Cairo (Al Kahirah), called also 
the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt. The Sultan of Kilwa was im- 
mensely rich, in consequence of the vast quantity of gold which he 
obtained from his dependency of Sofala, which from time imme- 
morial had been the great gold-field of the Hebrews and Pheeni- 
cians, and even at that time yielded gold in great abundance. 
There cannot, indeed, be a greater mistake than. to suppose that 
the existence of the gold-fields, newly resuscitated by Carl Mauch 
in our days, were not known, not only to antiquity, but to the 
middle ages also. 

The enterprising Portuguese of those days, having obtained a 
footing on the coast, soon pushed into the interior, for the purpose 
of seeing for themselves the gold and silver mines of the country, 
whilst the natives, instructed by the Arabs, did all in their power 
to baffle the researches of the Luropeans. 
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The Portuguese satisfied themselves not only as to the existence 
of gold-mines in the interior, but also as to the existence of the 
remains of cities built of large blocks of well-hewn stone. Some 
of these cities remain until this day, like those in the desert of the 
Hauran and in the ancient land of Bashan. 

The Portuguese governor-general of the province published an 
official account of these mines and ruined cities as known to the 
Portuguese in that and in the surrounding districts.* This account 

ives a long list of gold, silver, copper, and iron mines which have 
n worked, but are now entirely neglected, as the country is 
destitute of labour—the Portuguese having drained it to supply 
the slave-markets of the Brazils, Cuba, and America. These mines 
have names attached to them, which are supposed to be those of 
the kings who reigned there when the mines were first opened. 

In this report it is stated that five hundred leagues from Sena, 
on the Zambesi, there are the remains of large edifices, which in- 
dicate that they were once inhabited, but by whom is not known. 
De Barros also long ago described the ruins of a city called 
Zimboé, or the Royal Residence, as existing in the interior not 
far from Sofala, and among which are the remains of a fort built 
of well-cut stones, having a surface of twenty-five palms in length 
and a little less in height, in the joining of which no lime appeared 
to have been used. Over the door or entrance of the fort was an 
inscription which neither Moors nor Arabs could decypher. There 
were other erections around this edifice similar to it, having bas- 
tions of stone uncemented by lime, and in the middle of them were 
the remains of a tower at least seventy feet in height. Barros 
thinks that the country of Sofala ought to be that designated by 
Ptolemy, Agy-Zimbs. The existing name, Zimboé, certainly 
offers some affinity to that of Agy-Zimba, and it is remarkable 
that there is still the remnant of a once-powerlul nation called the 
Zimbas dwelling on the banks of the Zambesi. 

Bruce, in the third volume of his Travels, tells us, when 
speaking of the celebrated Portuguese traveller Covelham, who 
was detained in Abyssinia, and communicated thence with the 
King of Portugal, that he described the situation and riches of 
the mines of Sofala. He reported that the country was very 
populous; full of cities, both powerful and rich, and he exhorted 
the king to pursue, with unremitting vigour, the passage round 
Africa, which he declared to be attended with very little danger, 
and that the Cape itself was known in India. 

Within times even still more recent than those of Mr. Consul 
M‘Leod, who so earnestly called attention to the resources of these 
countries, to their gold-fields, and their memorials of past times, 
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there appeared in the Proceedings of the. Royal Geographical 
Society (vol. x. No. iv. p. 173), a notice taken from the South 
African papers of a journey effected by some German missionaries 
in the country between the Limpopo and the Zambesi, and of the 
discovery of the ruins of ancient cities in that region. They 
found two places on which Egyptian ruins were standing. The 
smaller place is situated south of the Limpopo, and is called 
Bembe. There had even been waterworks, the water flowing out 
of an animal’s head cut out of stone. The larger place is called 
Bunjaai, is situated on the Salis river, and must have been “ seve- 
ral hours” in circumference. There are one or more pyramids, 
also sphynxes, parts of grand buildings, as well as many marble 
tables full of hieroglyphics; there was one underground , 
about half a mile ioas, full of such tablets with hieroglyphs ; 
this passage had many saloons on each side; the entrance to one 
is done very artfully, after pushing a large stone plate aside you 
enter into a large saloon; the country in which these ruins were 
situated is described as unhealthy, but that apparently from the 
ravages of fever and small-pox. It is also afflicted, like most 
tracts replete with elephants, with the tsetse. Game was abun- 
dant. The natives living near the ruins are called Kwarri-Kwarri, 
and they look upon Bunjaai as a sacred place, and it is forbidden 
by punishment of death to take any white man there, kill any 
game, or even damage any of the trees or shrubs, A competent 
archeologist and Egyptologist who shall first explore these ruins, 
may in consequence anticipate a rich harvest, for the monuments 
have most likely been carefully preserved, or at all events not 
wantonly destroyed. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison thinks that the existence of the rich 
gold-fields on the river ‘Thuti, or Tuti, an affluent of the Limpopo, 
and the proof of old works having been in operation there greatly 
favours the suggestion that the Ophir of Solomon was probably 
near the mouth of that great stream.* Sir Roderick justly shows 


‘that Ophir cannot with any show of possibility be placed in any 


part of India, where the great geographer Carl Ritter had sup- 
ee it to be, nor was it likely to be in Arabia, as advocated by 

eibuhr and the learned author of the article “ Ophir,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, as the mineral structure of that peninsula 
was such as to render it most unlikely that at any time it could 
have yielded gold. The Ophir of Scripture has indeed from early 
times been supposed to lie somewhere on the south-east coast of 


Africa.t 





* Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
May 25, 1868. 


1 Danville, Disquisition on Ophir, Mém. de l’Académie des Sciences, t. xxx. 
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It was this belief that led the Portuguese to send expeditions 
soon after the voyage of Vasco da Gama, and subsequently to 
colonise largely in these latitudes, the relics of churches built by 
the Jesuit fathers being, it is said, still to be traced. “ It is only 
on reaching the latitede of 21 deg. south,” Sir Roderick observes, 
“that auriferous rocks occur in the interior [an exception might be 
taken to this inthe Egyptian gold-mines of Senaar and other re- 
ported gold districts], in a region from which, as before said, the 
waters flow to the Zambesi, on the north, but chiefly to the 
Limpopo, on the south. I venture therefore to say that, of all the 
sites hitherto suggested, the region which feeds these streams was, 
according to our present knowledge, in all probability the source 
which supplied the ancient Ophir. I have before stated that this 
region, besides gold, is rich in ivory and ostrich-feathers; and if 
Hebrew scholars see no objection to the supposition that the 
Biblical writers might not clearly distinguish between the feathers 
of the peacock and those of the ostrich, another difficulty in 
choosing this South African site of Ophir vanishes. I -would also 
add that parts of this region are especially rich in ebony—so rich, 
indeed, that, according to Livingstone, great profit might be ob- 
tained by bringing home cargoes of those valuable trees from the 
river Rovuma. Now, may not these have been the famous almug- 
trees of which Solomon made pillars for the House of the Lord and 
the King’s House, as well as harps and psalteries for the singers?” 

Having discussed all the details of the question of the position- 
ing of Ophir at considerable length in a previous number of the 
New Monthly, published two years ago, when we argued the 
identification of Ophir with Sofala, we are not going to re-enter 
upon those details at the present moment. Sullice it that Mr. 
Consul M‘Leod also inclines to this view of the subject, and says: 
1 think it will be at length allowed that Sofala, on the east coast 
of Africa, is indubitably the Ophir of Solomon.” And the identiti- 
cation is becoming to be admitted and recognised by the South 
Africans, for the Natal Mercury of December 19, 1867, says: 
“ From the earliest times the site of Ophir, the Bible land of gold, 
has been by many geographers placed on the south-eastern coast of 
Africa, somewhere between Delagoa Bay and the Zambesi, and 
probably about Sofala.” 

It is not only that from time immemorial Sofala has produced im 
great abundance gold, silver, pearls, precious stones, apes, and 
monkeys, but also guinea-fowls, which is most likely to be the true 
meaning of the word translated in our version “ peacock,” and 
sandal wood, which, as the a’llawa of the Arabs, and aguru of 
India, is more likely to be the almug of the Hebrews than ebony; 
but that the Arabs, who are so persistent in their nomenciature, 
call to this hour the river leading from the ocean to the Manica 
gold-mines—which are the great mines of the country—the rivet 
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Sabaea, or Sabia, as it has been incorrectly written, and the large 
district adjoining Sofala, and in which are the important Egypto- 
Pheenician ruins of Zimboé, lying between the rivers Sabaea and 
Sofala, has been ever since Europeans appeared on the coast, and 
is now called Sabaea—the name of regions of contemporaneous age 
in Arabia and on the Upper Nile—the Meroé of Cambyses. 

The anciént kingdom of Sofula, or Ophir, extended north to the 
Luavo mouth of the Zambesi, and to the south as far as to the 
river Sabaea, and it is possible, as some minor ruins are noticed b 
Mr. George Thompson as existing south of the Limpopo, that it 
may have also embraced part of the country at the head-waters of 
that river; but the great port, or entrepdt, of Ophir appears to 
have been at or near Sofula, in Sabaea, and east of Manica, and 
not “in the lower part of the Limpopo.” 

All the products already described as appertaining to Inhambane 
are to be found at Sofala; while if the valley of the Zambesi and 
the countries beyond are included, it may be safely said that there 
is nothing grown in the torrid and temperate zones which may not 
be produced in this extensive territory, reaching from the Indian 
Ocean to the crest of the Luputa mountains, which are, in places, 
covered with perpetual snow. 

The Manica gold-mines are, according to consul M‘Leod, 
situated in a valley, inclosed in an amphitheatre of hills, having a 
circuit of about a hundred miles. The spots containing gold are 
known by the barren and naked aspect of the surface soil, The 
district is called Matuka, and the natives who obtain the gold are 
the Botongos. Although this country is situated between the 

uator and the tropic of Capricorn, in the cold season the moun- 
tains surrounding the mining district are covered with so great a 
quantity of snow, that, if the natives are caught there at that 
season, they are said to perish from the cold ; but in the hot season, 
the sides and summits of these mountains enjoy a serene, bracing, 
equable temperature, while it is hot in the inclosed valleys. 

These mountain heights afford at once a desirable residence for 
Europeans, and will doubtless be found similar in temperature to 
the upper terraces of Natal. The natives dig in any small crevice 
made by the rains of the preceding winter, and there find gold in 
dust. ‘They seldom go deeper than one or two feet at the most 
from the surface, and on digging five or six feet deep they reach 
the rock. ‘There are other mines, where the gold is found in solid 
lumps, or as veins in the quartz rock. The natives also frequently 
dive in the still portions of the rivers to obtain the lumps of gold 
which have been washed down by the winter torrents. They will 
sometimes join together in hundreds, and deflect a stream tempo- 
rarily from its course, to drain the holes or gullies, and obtain the 
rich deposits which they contain. 

The Bazaruto Islands, near the mouth of the Sabaea river, have 
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been long celebrated for the pearl fishery carried on there. It was 
from these islands that the pearls, which accompanied the gold and 
ivory and precious stones to the court of King Solomon, were 
doubtless obtained. The Portuguese flag is kept flying at these 
islands, “ but for what purpose, except to keep others from bene- 
fiting by the pearls which they neglect,” M’Leod says, “ one can- 
not imagine.” “On both banks of the river Sofala, and from 
that river northwards,” adds the same writer, “ to the southern 
bank of the Zambesi, the country is one mass of mineral wealth— 

old, silver, copper; and towards Tete [and above might have 

n added] even iron and coal are found in abundance.” 

“To an old-fashioned denizen of the northern country,” a 
writer in the Illustrated Sydney News remarks, apropos of Nash- 
ville in Queensland, “the rapidity with which the site of a new 

old-field developes into a town, must seem something magical. 

o-day a passing miner finds a speck of gold amongst primeval 
trees in some out-of-the-way gully; a week later a rush has set in, 
storekeepers follow, the usual main street is formed, and in a few 
months a town has taken the place of some waste plain or dreary 
scrub.” It is not too much to say that towns will rapidly rise up in 
each of the three gold-fields of South Africa—on the head waters 
of the Maputa and Limpopo rivers, on the river of Sabaea, in 
renowned Manica or Matuka, and at the head of the Longwe 
river in the Matebele or Mashona district. Such settlements in 
the interior, which virtually involve the occupation of the whole 
country between Natal and the Transvaal Republic and the river 
Zambesi, will necessitate outlets on the coast, and these will be 
found by purchase, or cession, from the Portuguese, or by arrange- 
ment with the natives or otherwise, at Sofala, Inhambane, Delagoa 
Bay, or San Lucia. A new colony of vast territorial extent, with 
a climate well suited to European constitutions, wonderously 
fertile, and of untold mineral wealth, will thus be added to the 
already splendid possessions of the British Empire. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


IX. 


STARVED AT A FEAST. 


On reaching his own door, Mr. Frere was oppressed by the 
melancholy feeling that he was not at home. His sensations were 
those of a dyspeptic man about to be summoned to his last sleep, 
where a nightmare of rank awaited his coming. She was there, 
ready to drive him to distraction, to talk till his ears waxed deaf, 
till his eyes were lashed into blindness, till his tongue lost all its 
waggery. And reduced to this condition, he would still be com- 

lled to listen attentively to the merciless words of the marchioness, 
as they trickled through and through. 

First came the weary work of dressing for dinner, a meal at 
which he must talk and drink, not eat and drink, as at other times. 
The repast prepared for the nightmare of rank was got up with 
much labour, it being meant for an imitation of her own dinners, a 
copy only of something usual. When, therefore, Mr. Frere sat 
down to his own table, when he handed her to a place at his side, 
his feeling was at its strongest, that he was not at home! ‘The 
soup, so artfully concocted for her, she did not touch, so that was 
so much waste veal and water. The fish, so delicately boiled in 
its native element, she did not take, so that might as well have 
stayed on the fishmonger’s slab, or the lobster of its sauce have set 
up as a tug to convey it back to sea. Even on the lamb she took 
no compassion, innocent as it was; but she did look and praise it, 
her eyes were feasted on its good qualities! She had, therefore, 
made a beginning. This inspired hope, and it was realised on her 
taking a wing of chicken, and six green peas. Her host, though 
very hungry, and well supplied with lamb and spinach, was pre- 


vented from eating; she fascinated his jaws. In spite of every 


effort he could not get his hand to his mouth, or his teeth to his 
meat, for he had to look at her. He tried once, only once, but his 
fork ascended only to his chin. There was sympathetic influence 
at work, yet the machinery was simple; his nightmare merely 
balanced a pea on her fork to the level of her breast, and thus 
armed leant towards him as she talked. This attitude necessitated 
his looking into her face, which was a part of speech—the illus- 
trative part; it conveyed the meaning of her words. It wasa 
most expressive countenance, it described every word she uttered; 
but words could not describe it in return. Mr. Frere feared her, 
or he might have fared better. But his fear must be disguised, 
and he hid it under a most studied attention to her who inspired it, 
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Mrs. Frere had a chance, for she was not summoned to the con- 
versation; Mr. Twisleton had a chance, for he wus fed; but Mr, 
Frere had none. His arrangements might have been complete, his 
lamb salted, his spinach parcelled out, his mint-sauce apportioned; 
but at that point the nightmare came on with its paralysing dream. 

“How do people spell it?” 

“« P.r-e-n-t-i-s.” 

“You say she is quite a gentlewoman?” 

Yes, followed by a mouthful, would not have answered, as under 
ordinary circumstances, though apparently no other reply was open 
to him, without giving the nightmare of rank the lie. But her 
attitude hud flowed into a conception of what a gentlewoman 
ought to be, and her eyes moved before his like revolvers, as they 
lay in wait for his response. Could he say Mrs. Prentis was 
quite a gentlewoman, after that? the co-equal! and could he say 
otherwise ? 

He put down his fork, and neither affirming nor denying, 
entered on one of those rigmaroles which end exactly as they 


n. 
othe next question was illustrated with slight variations; a smile 
was added—a pearly smile of inestimable price. 

“ And is she so beautiful as Mrs. Frere describes her?” 

Then, when a new inquiry was whispered about Mrs, Prentis’s 
husband, the effect was such that a secret committee almost ap- 

red to sit before the respondent, ready to send him to prison if 
1e allowed that he did not know what he did not know. He was, 
in fact, nervous; and well might a man be so, whose income, or at 
least the cream of it, might be dissipated in a moment, should he 
incur the marchioness’s displeasure. 

This ordeal lasted almost two hours; during that time he was 
compelled to conjecture, much beyond his capacity, the relations 
that persons bore to events, and events to contingencies, and con- 
tingencies to probabilities, and all these to a bewildered brain. 

“Was Mr. Hervey the husband? Now think well!” 

This proved to be possible, for he had been in the neighbourhood 
not longer than John Prentis had resided in the world; for some 
years as agent of Sir Jacob Fawkes, at Cupton, and afterwards of 
the bishop, at Pulpiton, where he now was. 

- It was admitted that there was something precise in this calcu- 
tion. 

Where did he come from ?—Canada. 

And the Prentis-Fairfax family, they came from Canada. 

There was a difficulty still: Hervey had been a servant; the 
Fairfaxes were noble, though American. 

The Marchioness of Clanweary, on learning this, set that view 
of the question aside at once. 

Then Hervey must have acted on behalf of some unknown per 
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sonage; surely not the Bishop of C.; such an idea could not be 
entertained; but doubtless of some one of station. The boy’s 
abduction thus became an event of interest, and was mysterious in 
a high degree, the more so from the circumstance tnat Mr. Stewart 
was the depository of the secret, and the legal adviser of the Prentis- 
Fairfax family. 

While this searching inquiry proceeded, leaving him not @ 
moment’s interval, poor Mr. Frere, disappointed of his dinner, 
found time to muse on his prospect of making up for his losses b 
finishing at dessert on biscuits and ripe figs; and he flatte 
himself that, after all, they were very wholesome. When forced 
into the abandonment of this hope—for he was given no peace— 
he reposed, as a final resource, on the bare idea of tea, without 
even the consolation of a headache to justify such scanty fare. It 
was the most tempting dinner he had sat down to for months, and 
he was to rise from it nearly starved. 

The nightmare of rank observed her brother throughout the 
meal, : 

“How glad was she to find that his appetite was even better 
than in days gone by! He had ate twice of lamb, dear fellow; 
and he used always to enjoy his dinner! It was not surprising 
that he was so hearty, was it? Men naturally feel the want of 
food when they have been out in the air all day.” 

Mr. Frere assented to this truism; it came home to him, for he 
was not at home himself. He wondered that his nightmare had 
not noticed—if only by accident—that food had barely passed his 
lips, forgetting that she was not hostess, but visitor, and that he 
was in a position to take care of himself. 

The marchioness occupied a good share of the sofa at the tea 
hour. She was stout, not too stout for her station; but becomingly 
so. Her fine features were stamped on a surface somewhat larger 
than was necessary, just as a beautiful seal might be impressed on 
a redundance of wax. A like profusion, therefore, was indis 
pensable to her neck. She bore the proportions of a marchioness 
all over; that is, was more wieldy than a duchess, more un- 
wieldy than a countess. Indeed, no rank beneath hers has tradi- 
tionally outstepped the ordinary bulk of mortals. A countess 
might be slim even, and she generally proved so, or she could not 
have sustained the prestige of the most graceful of titles. A 
duchess, however, must have a portly presence, or appear a 
parvenu, 

Except when weighing heavily on Mr. Frere’s heart, the 
Marchioness of Clanweary was wieldy and limp; she moved her- 
self surprisingly, and if not for too long together, was a g 
walker; but her feet were too small for her in the long run. She 
could bend in most directions—better, on the whole, than she 
Could unbend. Over her feelings, which was due to early tain- 
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ing, she had a still more complete control; what is very rare, she 
could shed a tear with one eye, the one corresponding to the hand 
in which she held her kerchief, not permitting it to be seen, much 
less to trickle, lest her tears, like her days, should be numbered. 

She called Mr. Frere to a place by her on the sofa—his tea was 
poured out, his hand was on the bread and butter, and he obeyed 

omptly. 

a” ‘ell me,” she said, “something more about Captain Vinni- 
comb and Mr. Bray ; and, before I forget it, about Mr. Nelson.” 

“Mr. Nelson,” replied the apothecary, not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of serving his old friend, “is a most brave and efficient 
officer; want of interest has been his misfortune through life. The 
daring feat of blowing up the Vesuvius at mid-day produced a 
thnill—— ” 

“ How often is it the case with the deserving! How many par- 
liaments has he been here?” 

“Three, if not four, and has merited the gratitude of the 

rt _ 

Pn Had he any acquaintance with Mrs. Prentis before she settled 
in the place?” 

“None at all; of that I am quite sure.” 

“ They will now become great friends, of course.” 

“He has been the means of saving her son, but he is not the 
man to think of it a second time.” 

“Has he been recommended to my cousin Vane?” 

“He has; it has been done frequently by me.” 

“IT suppose he was unable to serve him; there are so many 
applications—but it would not be wise of him to apply through 

r. Stewart’s interest; I have a reason for what I say.” 

“He does not know Mr. Stewart.” 

“Tt is just as well that he should not at present. And the two 
am who have settled here of late, are they made voters or 
not?” 

“They occupy Mr. Twisleton’s houses.” 

“You are aware that we are a little uneasy without much 
reason, for it is impossible for any one to disturb us here; but our 
cousin Fawkes is going to oppose us in our own borough.” 

“ This has reached us by way of rumour.” 

“Tt is the truth. He told me so himself with the greatest good 
humour. You know how pleasant the Radicals can be if they 
choose.” 

“Qh yes, I do.” 

“T can scarcely include Shadrack in this favourable opinion, for 
my cousin Vane can do nothing with him.” 

“ He is impracticable.” 

“My cousin Vane almost wished me to have a little conversa 


tion with him, but he was afraid that Mr. Stewart might not be 
pleased at my doing s0.” 











or 
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“Mr. Stewart has implicit confidence in Uptilt, and is a little 
arbitrary in these matters.” 

“ But it is really not of much consequence, for what is the oppo- 
sition of one in a hundred? Still even that is mortifying, is it not, 
when the borough is one’s own?” 

“‘ Shadrack is a nuisance, there is no doubt about that, and he is 
very violent and abusive.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so; those sort of people are; and it would cost 
more trouble than he is worth to remove him from his premises, 
would it not?” | 

“Tt would. The better plan will be to let things take their 
course, and to be magnanimous.” 

“ How so, dear Mr. Frere? Your idea amuses me.” 

“T have a little plan of my own for keeping him quiet, and that 
is to give him employment at the Hall.” 

“ Ah, I am afraid that dear old place is sadly neglected. Mr. 
Vane is seldom there, and if the borough is lost to us he will never 
come to Northport again, so he does not care to spend money on it 
in the present uncertain state of public affairs.” 

“ Still it is a pity not to keep it in substantial repair; the iron 

lisades are rotten, and it would afford him a nice job to pull them 
— and put up new.” 

The marchioness was getting drowsy; she was nodding while 
Mr. Frere spoke, as he thought, her assent. The iad rotten 
roused her for a moment. 

“No, did he say that the borough was rotten, and that he 
would pull it down, or was I dreaming? It is really time for me 
to retire; do ring the bell for my maid.” 

Mr. Frere obeyed her ladyship’s command most willingly. 
James entered, and began to clear the table. 

“Leave the tea-things for a few minutes, James,” said Mr. 
Frere. ‘ Her ladyship wishes to retire, so send her maid with 
the chamber candlestick. And, James, when I ring again, bring 

me in the cold tongue and chicken.” 


X. 


THE NIGHTMARE OF RANK. 


Tue first thing the marchioness did the next day, on completing 
her toilet, was to look in her looking-glass at her maid, who was 
always to be found there when spoken with through that medium, 
and to tell her to tell Kennick. Her maid rang twice in succes 
sion; the usual signal for Kennick to be told. 

“He can come in, Jane,” said the lady, when the well-known 
tap resounded on the door. 

“You can come in,” said Jane, pitching her voice. 
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“Kennick, are you there?” asked the marchioness, not turning 
— but retaining her view rev oak’ bes 

“ Yes, my ladyship,” ni wing res ly to 
seve eee met patiy 

“Qh, Kennick! I wonder if you could find out where Mrs, 
Prentis lives, it is very near here.” 

“ Yes, my ladyship, I could very easily.” 

“ Then do so, and return to me.” 

“ Yes, my ladyship.” | 

Kennick was of a nondescript class that sacrifices its humanity 
to dress. He had black feet, white legs, crimson knees and 
thighs, and a red breast. His arms and back were scarlet and 
yellow, golden knots swung from his shoulder to his elbow, and 
there was a patch of white reaching from his chin to the first of a 
row of yellow buttons that fell, as it were, drop by drop in a 
central line half way down his body. His head was not unlike a 
wedding-cake, sugared on the top, with two dark eyes for plums, 
while his hook nose wanted no bait to catch young ladies’-maids’ 
affections. 

“T have found out where Mrs. Prentis lives,” said Kennick, 
re-announcing himself, 

“ Who told you, Kennick?” 

“ James Flower, my ladyship.” 

“ Yes, but I wish him to show you the house, Kennick.” 

“ He did, my ladyship.” 

“ You did not say so; do ask him to walk as far as the door of 
Mrs. Prentis with you, and then come back.” 

“ Yes, my ladyship.” 

Kennick did as he was bidden, though he had already been up 
to the door with James; in fact, he had been spied out by Giles 
and Tubal, and Giles had said, “Oh, my eyes, Tubal, do look; 
I'm blowed.if there isn’t a poll-parrot !” 

Kennick returned once more. 

“Now, then, you know the house; rap at the door, Kennick, 
and say, ‘ Lady Clanweary’s compliments, and would be glad to 
hear how Mrs. Prentis and family are to-day, and that Lady Clan- 
weary will call at two o’clock if agreeable.’ ” 

“ Yes, my ladyship.” 

“Kennick! you may take the breakfast-tray; and tell Mr. 
Frere I am quite ready when it is convenient to him.” 

“Yes, my ladyship.” 

“ Oh, and—Kennick! you need not bring me up the answer 
till Mr. Frere leaves me: here, take my card.” 

“ No, my ladyship.” 

“ Jane, what an absurd creature that is—but here is Mr. Frere; 
run, ask him in, and set a chair by me; then leave us.” 

Mr. Frere entered and took his seat. 

The marchioness took her handkerchief, covered it with round 
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drops from the nose of her scent bottle, unfolded it, and sighed. It 


was the opening of her little court to inquire into the last twelve 


months’ history of her dear Adolphus; annual register, Mr. Frere. 

“ And how has he really been all this time?” she inquired. 

“On the whole, madam, I am disposed to think that Mr, 
Twisleton has lost very little ground since our last meeting,” 

“You think he has not been quite so well, I see?” 

« Perhaps rather more inclined to be nervous towards the full of 
the moon. : 

“ And is it likely to increase?” said the marchioness, coaxingly. 

“It may possibly do so, madam; it depends on his general 
health.” 

“ But if his health should give way, what would happen?” 

“T do not apprehend any sudden change; certainly he will be 
forty-nine next birthday, and that is one of the critical periods,” 
said Mr. Frere, shaking his head mildly. 

“Is it, indeed? When I come to think of it, his poor father 
died at forty-nine!” exclaimed the marchioness, anxiously. 

“T was not aware of that circumstance till now; we must be 
doubly careful, then.” 

« How does such a crisis show itself, dear Mr. Frere?” 

“ By a general decline in the system, so to speak,” he answered. 

“ And is there any danger? Pray conceal nothing.” 

“Certainly there is, if the crisis is not averted by prompt 
attention.” 

“Tf that should be unavailing, what would happen?” 

“Tt ae gradually lead to a break-up; but we must not anti- 
cipate evil,” said Mr. Frere, admitting thus much unwillingly, for 
he had not the slightest intention to let his patient slip. 

“ And for how long a time might this state of things continue?” 
asked the marchioness, pursuing the gloomy view. 

“Tt is impossible to say; indeed, it might drag on from year to 
year,” replied Mr. Frere, holding on to the safe side. 

“Poor Adolphus! I pray that he may be spared from suffer- 
ing! And how would it all end, should the worst happen?” 

The obvious reply was, in death; but Mr. Frere fought off 
manfully, determined not to commit himself to the verdict, bein 
assured that his patient was not guilty. Nevertheless, she hel 
him impannelled and repeated her inquiries, putting the same 
question into other forms until the old version turned inside out, 
and back again, became the new. Then cross questions arose, and 
these were pushed so far that the answers grew perfectly mongrel. 
He still held fast to the resolve that his patient should not die; the 
more she realised the fatal event, the more strenuously he denied 
it; the loss would have been too heavy for him to bear. When he 
remembered that his income, his life, was involved in a catastrophe 
80 awful as death, he felt impelled to rush from the house, and 
escape into Bedlam itself. 

2n2 
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Mr. Frere, in adhering to his opinion, gave no offence to the 
marchioness ; on the contrary, her confidence in him was confirmed, 
She did not want him to say that her brother was short-lived if he 
was not; what she did desire was to learn the truth, and she sifted 
him thus, lest out of false delicacy he might conceal it from her. 
Tt was an object to her to know this; a good lump of money would 
go to her at Mr. Twisleton’s decease, and that sum, in her brother’s 
afflicted condition, was only lyingidle. _ 

To show Mr. Frere how truly he retained her confidence she 
gave him her hand. 

“ You can have no idea,” said she, “‘ what a comfort it is to me 
to find your opinion so favourable ; you believe that the health he 
enjoys, thanks to your care of him, may last in spite of his 
affliction?” 

“‘T do, indeed, madam; there is no reason to think otherwise at 
present.” 

“‘ Heaven be praised!” 

With this pious ejaculation she shed a fragrant tear, the sweet 
essence of a year’s affection. 

“T must not keep you any longer now,” said she, when she had 
a little recovered; “we can talk over any further matters at 
dinner.” 

And Mr. Frere was at liberty. 

“Jane! Jane!” called the marchioness, as if there were two 
Janes of the same pattern. 

“Yes, my lady, here I am,” said Jane, answering only for her- 
self, as she glided from the adjoining room. 

“ ‘When Mr. Frere has left the house, just ran down for James 
Flower.” 

Jane floated off like a dancer, holding up her skirt on each side 
with her thumb and one finger, the three other fingers on the 
stretch. This was her usual style of locomotion, and thus she 
darted away, varying the manner, if she met any one, by standing ~ 
against the wall or in a corner to let him pass, while she bent her 
neck aside, or by sweeping freely round him as in a quadrille. 

James Flower was brought in like a prisoner, only in clean 
linen, and with his wet hair fresh we | off his forehead. He 

inched his right eyebrow on entering the presence, regarding it 
in the light of a hat that taken at the brim leads on to bowing. 

“T hope you are well, James?” said the marchioness. “ Sit 
down and talk with me.” 

“Yes, thank your ladyship, though I have not been very well 
since the young gentleman ran away,” replied James, taking the 
compliment literally; “but Mr. Frere has given me some 
medicine.” 

And he was so nervous that he took a box of pills from his 
waistcoat-fob. 
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“ How is your son, James? ’ 
“ Very much afflicted, and can’t do his lessons; but his religious 
inciples are sound, please God I could get him a situation, my 


ei would be nice for you to put him out in the world, as he 
has no mother. Perhaps Mrs. Prentis-Fairfax might like such a 

“Tt isthe place to suit him, my lady; they are nice folks.” 

“T shall call on her by-and-by,” said the marchioness. “Sit 
down there, James, and tell me about your dear master.” 

As she a the marchioness put a five-pound note in her 
pocket-handkerchief, for fear she should forget to present the valet 
with it when he retired. 

“1 wonder what payable at sight means?” thought James, who 
had noticed those words or similar ones on bank paper. He sat 
himself down as if on an ve tool. 

“My poor brother!” said the marchioness; “it grieves me to 
see him! How do you think he is, James?” 

“He had a fit in bed last night,” answered James, “ but he soon 

ot over it.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Frere has a favourable opinion of him, do 

ou?” 
. With this leading question the marchioness applied her hand- 
kerchief to her eye. It delayed James’s answer; for, mindful of 
what that cambric contained, and of the tear, the water mark of 
the bank-note struck his mind in confused connexion with what 
was passing, so that he forgot what he ought to answer. 

“ What do you think, James?” 

He was puzzled; he spoke a word or two, when his tongue 
began to jib. 

“T didn’t exactly understand, my lady.” 

“Tell me, then, what you think yourself of my brother's 
health ?” 

“T have never known him better, my lady; the fit last night 
was only from his eating too hearty a dinner.” 

In fact, nothing was to be got out of James, except that he hoped 
he did his duty, and that this world agreed with his master so well 
that he did not want a change. 

“ Well, James, I am thankful to hear all this. It would be a 
great pleasure if I could talk to him, but it is best not; he is so 
agitated by the least word from me.” 

She then added: 

_ “Here, James, take this; it will fit your son out for his new 
situation.” 

James took the bank-note and applied it to his eyebrow, as if he 
were about to put it in curl. Remembering his manners, he 
muttered : 
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“ James hopes he sees her ladyship pretty well;” and, not 
attempting to catch the reply, retired, 

“ Dear me, Jane, do you know what time it is? I must call on 
Mrs. Prentis at once. Bring me my bonnet and shawl, then ring 
for Kennick.” 

Jane was prepared with both, and, having attired her mistress, 
skipped to the bell-pull and rang twice. 

“Oh, Kennick, here you are You took my message?” 

“ Yes, my ladyship.” : 

“Well?” 

“Mrs. Prentis sent her compliments and thanks, but is too 
unwell to receive company.” 

“Poor young woman!” said the marchioness, “I am not sur- 
prised to hear it. Be ready down-stairs. I shall take.a turn to 
the sea; it may do my headache good.” 

It was rather a bad headache, her advances having been repelled 
thus unexpectedly, and her condescension set at nought by one 80 
much her inferior in station. It was rather a novelty:to one so ac- 
customed to adulation. It may be noted as a curious circumstance, 
that while she was at Northport the very street boys were over- 
awed. It was their privilege to shake hands with Mr. Twisleton, 
yet such was the spell of this sister’s presence in the place, that the 
urchins d him with a sidelong glance, not daring to salute 
him. ey slunk by him, ‘and eyed him with curiosity, as they 
might have done a stranger. Nothing is so oppressive as the virtues 
of the great. The refined sentiments of the marchioness, her kind- 
ness and affability, weighed so heavily on the spirits of the vulgar, 
that melancholy must shortly have taken refuge in drink, had she 
remained. It is not surprising, then, that on her departure next 
day the very jellies that had been prepared for her were stolen and 

obbled up by Harry Frere and his wild sisters amid hurrahs, and 

at there was a flow of spirits in the house that reached from Mrs. 
Frere to the very maids. The relief was visible in Mr. Twisleton 
himself; he laughed, like a pleased picture, without being heard, 
looking, as he trotted along, as if he was going to clean his teeth 
in the open air. And this was the signal for the boys: they pur- 
sued him, leaped on his back, oak deed in the glory of a re- 
newed existence. 

When once mounted, Mr. Twisleton stood stock-still, and then 
it was the duty of James Flower to interpose. If remonstrances 
did not avail, he laid hands on the offender, and, holding him by 
the collar, placed himself in an offensive attitude, and thus asserted 
the disparity between boy and man. 
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THE recent event seemed to have added a new epoch of calamity 
to the passi of Mary Prentis and her child. In Hervey 
she had recognised a man whom she had alw ted of 
taking part against her throughout her early troubles, and to meet 
with him now, probably as the leader in a fresh plot to destroy 
her only remaining hope, drove a pang of sickness through her 
heart. She had known Hervey, though not by that name, in the 
New World, the hemisphere of her birth, when in early youth she 
lived with her parents at the Falls of Montmorency, the property 
of her father. Mr. Fairfax was a native of the United States; he 
was closely related to the head of his family. His ancestor two 
centuries ago had abandoned his estates in England to take pos- 
session of an inheritance in America, the vast possession of five 
million acres of land, a tract equal in extent to the regions of East 


a. 
Mr. Fairfax on his marriage had purchased the estate of Mont- 
morency, now a thriving settlement, and became the possessor of 
those beautiful falls which drop from the heights above inte the 

St. Lawrence River, and are so attractive to stran 
Mary Fairfax, the only child of her parents, gifted with a re- 
markable mind and unique beauty, attracted the notice and riveted 
the affections of an Englishman (he called himself John Prentis) 
who was on a tour of pleasure. His appearance and manners were 
those of a man born in the highest station; the graces, indeed, that 
he exhibited were such as are rarely acquired except in foreign 
courts. The Americans even more than the Canadians are accus- 
tomed to make acquaintance with a stranger on his own merits, 
and to dispense with an introduction, a custom that has its advan- 

tages without being always safe. 
Mr. Prentis, in company with Captain Fawkes, an officer of the 
ews at Quebec, while studying and admiring the scenery of 
at bright region, were accosted by Mr. Fairfax, and by him in- 
vited to his _ ae where, with his friend, he was ean pnt 
received. A few weeks elapsed when Mr. Prentis a again 
at the falls, engaged apartments at a lumberer’s for Simeelf and a 
man-servant, brought horses with him, and divided his time be- 
tween riding and study. He became a frequent guest at Mr, 
Fairfax’s house, he passed his evenings with the family, and after 
accompanying Mary and her father in their rides, a day seldom 
without a meeting, except during an occasional visit to the 
at Quebec. 

A cataract in that country has no charms until it has been made 
to pay. Mr. Fairfax had turned his water-power to advantage; he 
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had erected saw-mills, he bought rafts of the lumberers as they 
floated down the river, and he supplied the market with timber. 
His business occupied his time for many hours in the day, and 
Mrs. Fairfax being engaged in household affairs, the lovers, for so 
they soon became, were often alone. Not many weeks had ela 
when Mr. Prentis avowed himself so charmed with the freedom 
and simplicity of the New World as to make him doubt whether 
he should return to Europe, at least for some years to come. B 
the openness of his manners, the candour with which he spoke of 
his own family and position, he won the confidence of his new 
friends before claiming the hand of their child. But secure of her 
love, he asked her of her parents, and proposed to obtain the con- 
sent of his father, whom he described as a man of good estate, and 
himself, while a younger son, the heir to his mother’s portion, 
which was ample. 

Mr. Fairfax, before permitting his child to accept her lover, 
required Mr, Prentis to obtain this formal consent to the alliance, 
and it was received after much delay. 

At this time Captain Fawkes left Canada with despatches of high 
import, England and America being at war. He was to be the 
bearer of s letter announcing the attachment, and the servant of 
Mr. Prentis was to accompany him on his voyage. Towards the 
close of winter came the long wished-for reply, not a cordial one, 
but satisfactory, and the marrage was celebrated soon afterwards. 

It will not be described here how Mr. Prentis deserted his young 
wife; it is a history full of cruelty, the tragical events of which 
gave rise to complications which affected some of the first families 
of England. 

When it is mentioned that Hervey, whom Mrs. Prentis beheld 
with so much consternation at Oldhaven, was to the best of her 
belief the very man who had been her husband’s servant, and who 
had never returned to his master, it is not to be wondered at if she 
instinctively associated him with her recent trouble. 

When i reached home with her child, and embraced her 
mother, her first words were: 

“T have seen Phipps!” 

“ Phipps!” said Mrs. Fairfax, in amazement. 

“ Phipps, my dear mother!” 

Mrs. Fairfax was unable to express her feelings; she put her 
hands together as bathers do, her head swam, and she looked at the 
ceiling as if it were her goal. 

“Where could he have come from, my dear!” she exclaimed. 
“ You must sit down at once, and write to Mr. Stewart.” 

“T must. He was in the street at Oldhaven; there was a post- 
chaise, and as surely as I am here he would have carried Johnny 
away if there had been no one to assist us, and thwart his de- 


signs.” 
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“ Another plot. Thank Heaven, it has failed!” 
“ And—oh, dear mother, would you believe it?—he lives close 
by. He is the agent of the oe of C. at this moment, and was 


previously the agent of Sir Jacob Fawkes!” 


“Who tells you all this?” 

“ Mr. Frere, who knows him.” 

“ And he lives close by! Tell me where.” 

“ At Pulpiton, dear mother! To think that such a man should 
have lived in those families so long, and under another name!” 

“ What name?” inquired Mrs. Fairfax. 

“ Hervey!” 

“ And where did you say he lived, my dear, for my head is 
4) ?” 

“He is agent at Pulpiton, Livingston, and Godston,” said 
Mary, punctuating the sentence with her eyes. 

“ Hervey may be his name. He may have assumed that of 
Phipps in Canada,” suggested Mrs. Fairfax. ‘ He would scarcely 
dare to serve the bishop under a mask.” 

“We must learn the rest of his history from Mr. Frere. I can- 
not describe what were my feelings when I saw him pass.” 

Nancy entered with a cup of tea. 

“Thank you, dear Nancy, it was just what I wished for,” said 
Mrs. Prentis. “My head is in a whirl!” And she stirred her 
tea round and round. 

‘You had better have something more solid than slops,” said 
Nancy, who saw how the hand of her mistress shook as she-held 
the cup. 

« Hee have spilled half of it,” pursued the maid. 

“ You must not be surprised at my agitation,” was the reply ; but 
Mary could not raise the beverage to her lips. Nancy assisted her. 

“ You had better have a chop, said the maid. 

“Can Johnny eat his dinner?” asked the mother. 

a “ He ate his bread twice before it could be got ready,” answered 
ancy. 

“Then he must be well, poor dear child!” 

In the evening, when Mary had recovered from the shock re- 
sulting from the trial and exertions of that day, she sat down to give 
an account to Mr. Stewart of all that had passed. With a sweet 
simplicity she dwelt long on the services rendered her by strangers, 
and said little of herself, wondering in the prettiest handwriting 
whether something could not be done to advance Mr. Nelson in 
his profession, and whether a sum of fifty pounds could not be 
enclosed to Captain Bray, and a like sum to Mr. Vinnicomb, 
who had so nobly saved her child. Nor did she fail to recount 
with womanly eloquence the horrors of her encounter with Hervey, 
or to prove with the instinctive logic of her heart that he was the 
wicked Phipps. 
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And how she lauded the good apothecary and the sons of the 
clergy; how she acquitted of all blame the easy man James Flower, 
and omitted the wicked story of Giles, the voter's son. 

Having finished this task her mind was much relieved, and in 
the few moments of breathing time between folding and sealing, 
she sank into her easy-chair, and while she seemed to glide back- 
wards on the wheels of reverie into the past, her eyes closed. A 
rap at the door, far exceeding a double one, ran over the whole 
gamut of the knocker, and rescued her from the wretched retro- 
spect of early times. Mary started forwards; it was Mrs. and the 
Misses Wynn. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Wynn, talkmg to Nancy at the 
door, “ what have you heard about the little fellow? My boys 
have not returned.” 

“ We have got him safe and sound,” replied Nancy. 

“T did not know whether you had found him, so I stepped 
round to inquire,” said Mrs. Wynn, looking two ways, while the 
daughters of the clergy opened their mouths wide. “I am very 

lad,” said Mrs. Wynn, taking Nancy by the hand. 

“Shall I tell my mistress 80?” died Nancy; “she would be 

leased.” 
ne Suppose you did,” remarked Mrs. Wynn. 
And Nancy did. 


Mrs. Fairfax lured Nancy into the room by a drawing her 


head backwards, a motion that succeded just as if a tight wire 
between the parties had been jerked. The wire was then loosened 
with a nod at the door, and that became closed. 

“We must certainly ask them in,” said Mary, “ for they have 
been very kind.” 

“ But the letter for Mr. Stewart; it is time for the post,” re- 
marked Mrs. Fairfax. 

“ You and I can seal that,” said Nancy to her mistress. 

“ Yes, so we can,” replied Mary; “ask them in.” 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Wynn? You will excuse my daughter 
for a minute while she seals a letter.” 

“Certainly, do not stand on ceremony with me; pray sit down 
and finish, my dear,” said Mrs. Wynn to Mary. 

Mrs. Prentis, without any ceremony, told the girls that she was 
glad to see them, while she folded her letter. 

Folded it was. 

“It as such a relief to us to hear,” half remarked Mrs. Wynn. 

Sealed it was. 

“T cannot indeed be too thankful to-——” 

To the Right Honourable J. Stewart, M.P., Lincoln’s-imn, 
London. 

Directed it was. 

“Twas going to say I cannot be too thankful to you all for 
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your kind assistance,” continued Mary; “ would you just touch 
the bell?” 

Rang was it. 

“ Here, Nancy, ran yourself.” 

Posted was it. 

“Tam quite ashamed ; you are all standing,” remarked Mary, 
now at liberty to welcome the visitors. 

Mrs. Wynn sat down; the two young ladies, less prompt than 
mamma, looked at their chairs, and felt them as if they were going 
to make a purchase, but were some time before they tried them. 
After many attempts to sink gracefully into their seats—for their 
custom was to flop down—they succeeded at last, but the exertion 
rendered them speechless. 

“One has read about little boys being stolen for chimne 
sweeps, but one can hardly believe such a thing possible in the 
present day,” remarked Mrs. Wynn. 

“Really,” replied Mrs. Prentis, to whom the idea was new, and 
who —s the sad prospect from a chimney-top that her darling 
had escaped. 

a Where did they take him?” inquired the wife of the clergy. 

‘‘'To Oldhaven,” answered Mrs. Prentis. 

“ And what did the creatures dare to say when they were 
caught?” 

“ That Johnny had hired them for half-a-crown!” 

“ Ah, that alters the case; as Wynn says, boys will be boys, 
they won’t be girls.” 

“Would that I could think so!” replied Mrs. Prentis. 

“It is so like a boy,” observed Mrs. Wynn. “ Now, I wish 

ou would allow Master Prentis to return home with us to tea.” 

“Not to-day, dear Mrs. Wynn; he is a good deal tired, and I 
have not a doubt he has gone to sleep.” 

“Then to-morrow ; he would enjoy it, Nancy could bring him, 
and wait.” 

“If you will allow me, I will let you know in the morning,” 
said Mrs. Prentis. 

This being assented to, Mrs. Wynn nodded to her daughters, 
who got up faster than they sat down, and the visitors took their 
departure 
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A VISIT TO THE KING OF BURMAH; 


OR, UP AND DOWN THE IRRAWADDI IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
1864. 


By rae Hon. Watter Courtenay Pepys (Late 60TH RIFLES.) 


I. 


BEING quartered at Rangoon in May, 1864, and getting a little 
tired of the prospect of seeing and feeling nothing but rain until 
the middle of October if we remained there, my intended com- 
panion and myself laid our heads together and made out that we 
should just have time to make an excursion some three hundred 
and fifty miles up the river Irrawaddi, to the capital 6f the Kin 
of Burmah’s dominions, in the sixty days which are owed 
annually to the officers of her Majesty’s army serving in the East 
as their “privilege leave,” during which time they continue to 
receive their full pay—a great consideration. 

About the 20th of May we acted upon the idea, and sent in an 
application for leave of absence for sixty days from the Ist of 


August, with permission to leave British territory; this permission 

could only be granted by the Governor-General, so we left a good 

margin (as we thought) to allow time for the answer to arrive. 
Time and the nae | rain rolled on as usual, and we found our- 


selves on the lst o 
tion. 

The mail from Calcutta was due on the 5th, and a steamer 
belonging to the King of Burmah sailed for his capital on the 
6th. For the next six days we watched the signal-station anxiously, 
hoping to welcome the arrival of the mail steamer bringing our 

rmission or leave; but we never received it until the day after 
the departure of the King’s steamer, and so had quickly to settle to 
start by the frontier steamer on the 8th, and proceed the next two 
hundred and twenty miles in a country boat. 

Although the route by the steamer would have given us 
much more time to see the capital and the country surrounding 
it, yet it would have been a most disagreeable trajet, for the 
steamer had been despatched to Rangoon by the King to bring 
up his annual supply of “dorians,” which were expected from 
the Tenasserim province. This luscious fruit (happily not 
known in Europe) is about the size and colour of a hothouse 
melon; the flavour of the yellow-red pulp, which forms the 
interior, is said by those who have been courageous enough 
to taste, greatly to resemble that of strawberries and cream. 


August without an answer to our applica- 
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The reason why I can only pronounce upon it by hearsay is as 
follows. One evening, whilevwiding by the river-side at Rangoon, 
I came across a pestilential stench, as if ten pigsties were bei 
cleaned out. Upon inquiring the cause of this uniploanahtceay 
was pointed out the King’s steamer, from the deck-roof of which 
hung three hundred dorians, each neatly swinging in @ separate 
banboe wicker basket—the wind happened to blow exactly across 
this store of delicacies to where I was standing. After that even- 
ing I never could bring myself to attempt one. When Europeans 
indulge in dorians they have to do so out of doors. 

Our next four and twenty hours were busily spent in buying 
various stores, and telegraphing to a friend at Thayet-myo, the 
frontier station, to bargain as well as he could with a boatman, 
and to get the said man to clean and fit up his boat so that it 
might be habitable for Europeans. We also laid out some money 
in bright-coloured hearthrugs, mechanical toys, and chocolate 
bonbons, having a wish to see the barbaric splendour of the 
golden-footed King and his court, and hearing that it was thought 
but etiquette to offer some presents of that description if he was 
pleased to grant an interview. 

On the evening of the 8th of August we embarked on board 
the flat Sutlej}, which was towed alongside the steamer Damoodah ; 
both craft had formed part of the Irrawaddi flotilla in the Bur- 
mese war of 1852-53. 

Our first-class companions were six in number and purely mili- 
tary ; the upper deck of the flat was crowded with poor Burmese, 
Madrasees, and Bengalees, who did not seem to relish, in their 
wretched cotton cloths, the howling wind and driving rain—re- 
gular monsoon weather—in which we started. 

We made but slow progress against the swift swollen current of 
the Rangoon River, and had only reached the entrance of the 
Paulang Creek (a famous rendezvous for the mosquito tribe, about 
fifteen miles above Rangoon), when dusk set in and we were 
obliged to moor for the night. I did not get much sleep that 
night, but the next, when we were moored in the middle of the 
reedy-banked creek, I got none at all the persecution of the buzzing 
and humming mosquitoes, my servant Droghoo having cleverly 
mislaid my curtains. 

We passed several hamlets by the side of the creek—and the 
sight of them made us wonder fo the inhabitants ever survived 


@ rainy season; the bamboo huts are raised on piles some four or 
five feet from the mud (it is never ground, even in the driest 
time), and in this rainy season the water nearly touches the 
one-storied huts themselves. I heard that there is a great 
mortality among the infantine portion of the population from 
fever, at which I was not astonished. Of course, ull 

tion is by canoe. 


communica- 
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Early on the morning of the tenth we steamed out of the 
Paulang creek into the main stream of the Irrawaddi, opposite 
the large town of Yaudoon, which does a good business in the rice 
trade, the ground all about the town being several inches deep 
with the brown husk of the gram. The current was so strong 
that we could not make much way against it, and only got up 
about ten miles to Donoobew, when the steamer ran short of fuel, 
so she left us in the flat and went across to the town fora fresh 

y of wood. Just as she steamed away we discovered that 
our dinner (a joint of kid) was aboard of her, so we all hallooed 
lustily, but the interested skipper turned a deaf ear to our moan- 


At Donoobew the British sustained some severe losses while 
storming a stockade in 1852. 

Owing to delay caused by the disarrangement of the steamer’s 
machinery, we did not reach Prome until the 15th of August, 
having passed some very pretty scenery just below the town, where 
the river widens considerably, the banks are thickly wooded, and 
the Prome hills show well in the background. Prome itself is the 
chief town of the upper portion of Pegu, and here resides Major 
R., the deputy commissioner, whom we speedily found to be as 
cheery and hospitable as his reputation describes him: This is a 

t place for the manufacture of silver work in the Burmese 
style—that is handsomely carved with grotesque figures and 
signs of the zodiac. Early in the morning of the six- 
teenth we walked up to the Great Pagoda, which is richly gilt, 
and has somewhat the shape of a mosque. From the wooded 
hill on which it stands there is a fine view, on one side over the 
town to the hills on the opposite bank, thickly covered with 
custard apple-trees, and on the other side over undulating hills 
and tropical vegetation. 

After our hot walk we were glad of the capital breakfast and 
claret cup provided for us by Major R., the commissioner, in his 
charming house, built on a point, with steep banks running down 
to the river. Like many other pretty spots, Prome has the repu- 
tation of being unhealthy. 

We steamed away about eleven, and reached Thayet-myo (lite- 
rally, the Mango Town), at ten the next morning. This is the 
frontier station where the steamer stops, so therefore from this point 
in our journey we had to entrust ourselves to a Burmese boat and 
boatmen. Our friend, to whom we had confided the task of 
engaging the boat, met us, and to our joy informed us that, with 

assistance of the collector of customs, he had concluded 4 
bargain with a man, and that the boat, cleaned and duly fitted, 
would be ready at nine the next morning. The terms rathel 
surprised us—viz. eighteen shillings a day, with power to deduct 
five pounds from the total if the “hle-thegee,” or captain, dit 
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obeyed our orders. We had estimated the hire at twelve shillings 
a day at the most, but there being no choice of boate, necessitated 
our “grinning and bearing” the high rate. In the afternoon 
ae Me the cantonments, which are in a space of one 
mile and a half long by one broad, cut out of the jungle, and 
therefore most unhealthy. In one year and a half t officers 
and about eighty men were invalided to Europe from this station. 
That evening we dined well with the 19th Regiment; they, in 
common with our own mess, seemed certain of the utter inanity 
of our endeavour to reach Mandalay-myo, the capital, in a country 
boat, —~ 
We were up betimes on the 18th of August, and had plenty of 
occupation in stowing away stores, on board our boat, having 
been advised to take up plenty of preserved meats, &c., so as not 
to trust to the provender we might find on the way. We 
upon the advice, and were not sorry for it. Our boat was all that 
we could expect; it was of the class called by the Burmans 
“hnau,” which are principally used for carrying light goods from 
Rangoon to the upper country. Our friend had seen that the 
roofing, &c., was all renewed, so we had no qualms about taking 
up our residence therein. These boats are of original construction. 
The keel piece is formed from a single tree, hollowed out and 
stretched by the aid of fire when fresh cut. Above this are ribs 
and planking. ‘The stern is very high; the rudder merely a huge 
paddle lashed to the left side of the sternpost. A carved platform, 
sometimes an elongated arm-chair, sustains the -helmsman, The 
bows are very low, with sharp hollow lines. Fully half of the space 
on deck is occupied by a raised bamboo-mat house, usually filled 
with cargo, but in our boat we occupied it. The mast consists of a 
air of bamboo-shears lashed to two posts, which are fixed to the 
Keel piece, so that it can easily be removed when the boat is float- 
ing down on the current of the river. The main-yard is a flexible 
line of spliced bamboos, sometimes sixty-five feet in length, 
suspended from the masthead by numerous halyards, which cause 
the extremities to incline upwards, the whole forming an inverted 
bow. The main-sail is of immense area in proportion to the size 


_of the boat, and is drawn out upon the yard by means of rings run- 


ning on a taut rope, like a curtain, so that it can readily be furled, 
which is frequently necessary on account of the numerous squalls 
which are constantly and suddenly occurring. At a little distance 
these huge sails are the only thing visible, and a fleet of these 
boats rushing up the river before a strong breeze is a very pretty 
sight. We set our sails at nine on the 18th of August, our friend 
seeing the last of us, and wishing us good luck. About two o'clock 
we passed the frontier, distinguished by a white post on the right 
bank of the river; and that night, our first within the dominions 
of his golden-footed majesty, we slept with our boat moored at the 
little village of Sah-woole. 
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On the 19th we set sail (or rather tried to do so) at five o'clock. 
While performing this operation, our crew of five men showed a 
claim to be called lubbers, which they afterwards amply confirmed. 
At last we got off, and during the day passed some very pretty 

below the village of Emma, which just appeared, with its 
large cluster of white pagodas, at the foot of a wooded hill, with 
Loonghee Island coming in well a little farther up the river. After 
our dinner of ham and eggs this evening, we had a long conversa- 
tion (through the agency of an interpreter we had brought up with 
us, and who turned out a great rogue) with the hle-thegee, or 
captain, of our boat. He told us that the King of Burmah physics 
a certain corps d’élite with some peculiar mixture, which renders 
them invulnerable to shot and shell. I wonder what he would ask 
for the recipe? British Burmah he pronounced as a better resi- 
dence than the royal dominions; his reason being that in the 
former the rate of taxation was fixed, while in the latter any extra- 
ordinary expenditure at head-quarters would occasion an extra visit 
of the tax-collector to any unfortunate householder known to 

money. This advantage in the British rule is well under- 
stood in this part of the East. In 1864-5, whilst the expedition 
sent by the Indian government to determine the frontier between 
British Burmah and Siam was conducting its surveys, the head 
man of the Shan villages, just skirted by the boundary line, used 
frequently to entreat that their villages might “just be taken into” 
British territory. 

At noon the next day we reached Meulah, a large place, and 
the royal custom-house station. We reported ourselves in due 
form, but, owing to our possessing a letter from the collector of 
customs at Thayet-myo, our examination was very slight. We 
were here given a pass to proceed up the river, written on a 
palmyra-leaf. A Mussulman farms the whole customs on the 
river, the king having in an hour of need sold him the right for a 
term of years. We strolled about the town, which was much 
cleaner and in better order than any I had seen in British Burmah, 
owing partly, no doubt, to the dryer climate. We had now almost 
got out of the rainy influence of Pegu, and a grand relief it was. 
Some idea of the rainfall in that part of the British empire may 
be formed if I state that from the 30th of April to the 31st of 
October, 1865, no less than two hundred and forty-five inches of 
rain were registered at Rangoon. Dwellers in Upper Assam would 
perhaps laugh at that amount, but I know from experience that 
even two hundred and forty-five inches in six months is too 
great to be pleasant. 

Early on the morning of Sunday, the 21st, our lubberly crew 
ran us on to a sandbank as they were setting sail; fortunately a 
strong breeze blew us off, and we got up to a place called Mahgway, 
about half-past nine, in time to halt for a bathe in the yellow- 
coloured river (a morning régime with us), and breakfast. 
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After our bathe we took a walk round the town. It consisted 
of a long straggling street of the usual country bamboo-mat houses, 
raised on piles two or three feet from the ground, with occasionall 
a more substantial building of teak wood. At the back of the town 
was the usual collection of pagodas and shrines, and among them 
was a beautifully carved teak chapel, enclosing an immense figure 
of Guadama, the Burmese Budh, represented in an attitude of 
contemplation. This chapel was fenced round witt: posts of petrified 
wood (vcry common on the banks of the Irrawaddt), fully five feet 
in height by eighteen inches in breadth. While we were inspecting 
these pagodas, &c., a party of the yellow-robed poonghees, or 
Bhuddhist priests, collected around us, and eyed our movements 
with some curiosity. Presently one of them came up to me, and 
taking my hand turned it over and over, closely examining the 
veins and stroking the skin. [ found out, through our interpreter, 
that he had recently been transferred from some jungle monastery 
to this cathedral city, and that I was one of the first Europeans he 
had ever seen. The people generally about this town followed us 
about, as if it was an unusual thing for Europeans to land here. 

On our way back to the boat a man met us, and said that the 
myoh, or head man of the town, wished to see us. We followed 
our guide to the myoh’s house, and found him seated amid a cirele 
of friends, all evidently collected together to stare at us. As our 
host seemed a fat, heavy old fellow, and had nothing to offer us 
but betel-nut, we repaired quickly to our boat and breakfast. 
While we werc eating the latter two of the corporation of the town 

aid us a visit, whom we made most happy by dividing a bottle ot 
Bass between them, which they lapped up eagerly, and, like Oliver, 
asked for more, which they did not get. 

About eleven we got under way again, and, keeping close 
to the left bank, had a fine view of the Arracan mountains to 
our left. 

The next day we fortunately came in for a good breeze, which 
carried us twenty-five miles up the river, to a place named Pakhau- 
nge. On the 23rd we were not so fortunate as to wind, and only 

oled on about seven miles to a large town—Sillay-myo—coolly 
built beneath avenues of immense tamarind-trees. At the back 
of the town were an unusual number of pagodas, temples, and 
kyoungs, or monasteries. From a hillock I counted forty-nine of 
the two former within a radius of five hundred yards. Some ot 
the temples were of red brick, without the ordinary stucco on the 
exterior, and evidently very old. We entered several, and found 
the walls decorated with frescoes; in one a figure of a woman 
holding a child in her arms, with a halo painted around both 
heads, had much the appearance of a Madonna and child. 

This town is one of the six appropriated to the ein-she-men, 
or heir-apparent, for his maintenance. His income is about 
eighteen thousand pounds per annum. 
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About ten o'clock, while we were enjoying our first sleep, a 
terrific thunderstorm awoke us; it lasted fally three hours; the 
flashes of lightning were so vivid and frequent, that the opposite 
bank of the river, about two miles distant, was plainly wisiblerthe 
whole time; the thunder roared so terrifically as to leave no doubt 
that we were within the tropics. Luckily our roof proved itself 
watertight, and the torrents of rain ran off it in a continual stream. 

The next morning, the 24th, soon after we started, another 
severe storm soaked our crew, which made them so sulky that 
they would not work, so we only progressed about five miles the 
wholeday. Lately we had been passing high red sandstone banks, 
almost cliffs, with occasional thickly-wooded ravines. Half-wa 
up one of these cliffs to-day, perched im a niche, I saw two gilded 
marble guadamas, evidently placed there by some devout person 
for the edification of fresh-water sailors. , 

August 25th.—No getting the crew to work again; they evi- 
dently wanted a holiday. The captain ran us across to the west 
bank, and moored his boat at Seippen, just above which village 
the Yau river runs into the Irrawaddi, and then made the strong 
current—caused by the same—a plea for not-stirring. So, finding 
that no entreaties of ours would avail, we made up our minds to 
the loss of a day most philosophically. In the evening we strolled 
up to the village across a succession of rice-fields; the evening sun, 
shining on the gilded pagoda, just seen between some thick palm- 
trees, had a good effect. The people of the place seemed much 
_ surprised to see visitors of our hue, and a motley crowd brought 
up our rear. 

Went off the next morning in a thunder-storm at about five, 
and reached Seenghoo about one o'clock; near here gold is said 
to be found. 

We walked about for an hour or so; the country about seemed 
to be more under cultivation than any we had before observed. 
The people told us that we were within forty-five miles of the 
capital, which was acceptable news, as we had begun to be ner- 
vous lest our leave should run out before we had accomplished our 
object. 

In the afternoon we poled on up acreek (said to be a short cut) 
to a hamlet which proved a very hot sleeping berth, the channel 
not being more than twenty yards in breadth, and lined with 
reeds eight or ten feet high on each bank. Before going to bed 
we took the precaution of taking a dose of quinine. 

No wind again on the 27th, but by dint of hard poling we got 
out of our hot creek into the main stream about ten o’clock. ‘Lhe 
river here opens out to an immense width, some four miles, with 
numerous sandbanks in the channel, which make the navigation 
somewhat intricate. 


On one of these banks I saw a flock of eighteen or twenty 
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pelicans sunning themselves. A ball which fell wrt + be in 
their midst did not kill one, unfortunately, but they quickly flapped 
their huge bodies out of 

To our right, about twenty miles off, now rose the Peak of 
Paouppa, the ighest point in this of the country; it rises 

from :a ‘plain about three thousand feet. The Burmese 
have a tradition that it is solely inhabited by “Nats,” or evil 

ts. 

” aie restmg our crew for half an hour or so at Yassah, we were 
lucky enough to come in fora light breeze, which carried us up pest 
the eight-mile row of temples and pagodas at Pagahu-myo. We 
disembarked, with the interpreter, about one mile below the vil- 
lage of Pagahu, and told our boatmen to go and moor at the 
village, while we walked round and viewed some of the principal 
buildings of this wonderful place. 

Pagahu-myo, for about four hundred years, was the capital of 
the kingdom; but nothing remains of the city now except some 
seven or eight hundred pagodas and temples, most of them in a 
ruinous state, and stretched over a plain eight miles long and two 
and a half in breadth. The two temples most famous are Tha 
pen-yu and Ananda. 

In Pegu the usual form for religious edifices is that of a cupola 
pagoda, with idol houses attached, but m the upper country the 
temple form is more frequently met with, mclosing an image of 
Guadama. 

On leaving the boat we made towards an immense brick pagoda 
lying about one mile to our front. The country was so intersected 
by prickly hedges as to be quite impassable for unshod indi- 
viduals, and our interpreter being of that kind we were obliged to 
allow him to turn back towards the boat, which kindness on our 
part we bitterly repented an hour or two afterwards. After great 
prickings we reached the pagoda, which was ornamented round 
the base, about five feet from the ground, with green friezes, 
let into the brickwork, and representing every description of con- 
tortion possible in the human and brute creation; the brickwork 
of this pagoda, and many others which we saw, was perfect in its 
neatness and durability. With other nations, the Burmese have 
lost the art of substantial building ; the modern pagodas are no 
credit to the bricklayers of the present day. 

We walked on to the Thapen-yu temple, which is said to be 
seven hundred and fifty years old; it is an immense mass, a square of 
about one hundred and ninety feet, the top of the gilt tee (the name 
for the canopy of all religious edifices in Dissent is two hundred 


feet from the ground. The building is of two stories; on the second 

18a gigantic figure of Guadama, thirty-five feet in height ; close 

to it “'T’. Collier” wrote his name in pencil on the 16th of April, 

1830. The writing is quite sharp now, owing to the extreme 
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dryness of the climate ; in this immediate district no rainy season 
is known. 

After having climbed up the stairs, which run almost to the top 
of this temple, and from which we had a fine survey of the sur- 
rounding country, we went on to the Ananda, which is curiously 
built in the form of a Greek cross. Internally a lofty corridor 
runs from each point of the cross to a hall in the centre of the 
building, which is about sixty feet in height, and lighted by win- 
dows pierced in the wall about ten feet from: the roof. In this 
hall are four immense gilt Guadamas, standing up back to back, 
and each facing one of the corridors. At the time I saw them 
some religious person had clothed them in calico of the same 
colour as the robes worn by the Buddhist priests—yellow—and 
the effect upon these forty-feet images was somewhat singular. 

In the centre of the western corridor is an impression of Gua- 
dama’s foot, carefully raised on a platform, and railed off from the 
vulgar touch. As I saw about six different impressions in various 
parts of the country, I dare say that this sacred relic much re- 
sembles many exhibited on the Continent of Europe in authen- 
ticity. The walls of the corridors and hall were lined. with rows of 
niches containing little figures of Guadama, to the number of one 
thousand four hundred. The material of which this and the 
Thapen-yutemple are built is brick stuccoed on the outside with most 
elaborate mouldings in great relief ; these are the only two temples 
= in any repair by the king. 

rom the northern point of the cross ran a paved way, covered 
by a teak-wood roof, beautifully carved, and supported by massive 
gilt pillars of the same wood. Down this we walked, and met a 
good number of people coming up from the town to say their 
vespers. Beyond this covered way we passed an avenue of 
monastic buildings, mostly richly carved and ornamented. At 
about seven oclock we reached the village, and began to look 
about for our boat; but nowhere could it be seen, and our inter- 
preter having left us, we could not inquire. At last a man made 
out what we wanted, and made signs that it had gone up to 
a village about two miles up the river. Thither we went, 
but not comfortably; it was getting dark, we were tired and 
hungry, and the road was very rough. On our arrival we hunted 
> and down the long line of boats, but ours could not be seen. 
We then sat down, to consider what had best be done, on the door- 
step of a garden belonging toa house. Presently the owner of the 
house appeared. I asked him humbly to give us some yay (water). 
The brute merely laughed and went away. Presently he returned 
with three men, armed with weapons in the form of javelins, and 
turned us off his doorstep. We stumbled about the country for 
two or three hours in the dark, grumbling at Burmese hospitality 
and longing for dinner. At last, fortunately, we came upon @ 
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dzaat, or travellers’ rest-house, which are common all over Burmah. 
Into this we went with alacrity, and slept well on the hard teak 
floor, with our pith sun-hats as pillows, notwithstanding a very 
perceptible void in the stomach. 

We were up naturally very early on the next morning, the 28th of 
August, and hastened to look for the boat. On our way we came 
across the interpreter, who had also missed head-quarters; but 
being in his native country, that did not much signify to him. In 
about an hour we found the boat, and after a delicious swim, a 
dose of quinine, and breakfast, we started again with a fair breeze, 
which in the afternoon became contrary. Our captain cleverly 
steered us on to a succession of sand-banks, so we did not make 
much progress. The next day broke with a dense fog, and, by the 
same token, no wind. We had by this time got the crew well under 
our thumb by assuring them that we would cut the five pounds 
from their wages, which we were empowered by the agreement to 
do. They therefore worked like men, poling and towing the boat 
along all day. About four o’clock we reached a village called 
Latoup, and received on board the head man of the place, who 
begged us to go no farther that night, saying that we should not 
have time to reach the next village before night, and that if we 
moored the boat by the river bank, where there was no village, 
we should most likely be attacked by robbers, numerous cases of 
dacoitry having lately occurred in the neighbourhood, and this 
township fined in consequence—the rule in the king’s dominions, 
We agreed to stay where we were to oblige him, and to insure our 
own safety also. 

Since Pagahu, we had passed on the right bank numerous 
villages, surrounded by fields well hedged in, the country between 
thickly set with palm-groves, and on nearly every hill or hillock a 
pagoda, more or less dilapidated. When a Burman grows rich he 
builds either a pagoda, temple, or travellers’ rest-house; then he 
thinks that he has invested well on the credit column to counteract 
his many sins on the debit side, and he thinks and cares no more 
for his building. The consequence is that the country is studded 
with religious buildings in all stages of decay. Within the British 
dominions the people have begun to find out that they can get a 
quicker and surer return for their money from various other sources 


besides building pagodas. 
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WE slept undisturbed by the robbers, and a fine breeze carried 
us along well on the following morning, August 30th. Our course 
lay up a shallow creek, which the captain assured us was one of his 
short cuts. About noon the breeze increased to almost a gale. 
The skipper ran us into a cul-de-sac; the crew, being alarmed, 
bungled over furling the sail, and altogether we ran a good chance 

f being sw in our crank boat. About two o'clock the wind 
o oderated, and we sailed out into the main stream, and reached 
m anchorage just above Meen-jan, a large town, for the night. 

The next day happened to be a boat-race féte at this place, and 
as this is one of the national amusements of the country, we of 
course stayed to see it. 

The whole town was in great commotion on account of the 
races. The bank of the river was thronged, and awnings were up, 
under which were reserved seats. These boat-races are held at 
intervals at the chief place of each district, each village keeping its 
own race boat and sending it to contend. 

The canoes are formed, in the same manner as our boat. was, of 
a tree hollowed out, and stretched by the aid of fire when fresh cut. 
They are of great length, holding fifteen to twenty-five paddles 
aside, and can go a tremendous pace with the current. 

For an hour or so the boats, which were afterwards to contend, 
paddled up and down in front of the town to show themselves off, 
each carrying a man well up in Billingsgate, who stood at the bow, 
and with fearful gesticulation and contortion jeered his adversaries. 
All this gave great amusement to those on shore. 

At length the races commenced, and were well contested. At 
the conclusion of each, the winning crew stood up in their canoe, 
a with their yelling and dancing, much resembled demons let 

oose. 

We sailed on about noon, and reached a village, Toun-gain, 
for the night. While we were eating our dinner a terrific hurricane 
flew up the river, and forced the prow of the boat moored close 
behind us through the sternports of our bamboo-mat deck-house— 
a natural consequence of mooring boats close together, about which 
practice we had often fallen out with the captain. The chattering 
and confusion along the line of ten or twelve boats while the storm 
lasted was wonderful to hear and see. 

On the 1st of September we poled up to Yandatoo and, landing, 
tried to procure eggs or fowls for breakfast, both of which attempts 
failed, this being an almost deserted place, although in 1826 it 
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must have been of some importance, Sir Archibald: Campbell 
having signed the treaty of peace here after the first Burmese 
war. 

After our usual bathe, we wenton again past very uninteresti 
country—low rice ground, with occasional topes of palm-trees. 
saw some of the latter to-day fully one hundred and twenty feet in 
a We moored. for the ight at Samaik-gon, and took a 
stroll through the town before dinner. It as eh a large and 
flourishing place. doing a good trade in the manufacture of saltpetre, 
which is found in the district surrounding the town. 

On our return to the boat, we saw four capital players at the 

e of khine-loon, or ball played with the sole of the foot or the 
thigh. The ball is made of open wickerwork, and: the eel-like 
activity necessary on the part of the players to keep it going is 
wonderful. I believe that the game is aged throughout farther 
India, from Assam to Singapore. 

Passing low flat country, almost under water at this season, we 
reached a village, Yapadain, on the 3rd of September, where the 
banks of the river became higher, and the country generally more 
interesting. We took a walk through the village, which appeared 
large and prosperous, and on one side had a formidable barrier in 
the shape of a huge cacti-hedge, in some places eighteen feet in 
height, the stems of the plants being as thick as a good-sized gate- 
post. We paid the pagodas here a visit, and purloined two gilt 
marble Guadamas, which I trust was not sacrilege. 

The weather now became excessively oppressive in the middle of 
the day; so much so that we had to wear hats within our deck- 
house to save ourselves from headache, the bamboo thatch, though 
thick, not being sufficient to keep off the intense rays of the sun. 
Slept at Gnazoom, a most fever and ague-smelling place, built 
soln palm-trees, and surrounded by rice-fields im: a: fine state of 
inundation. 

On the 4th of September we poled away early from this 
unhealthy spot, and passed a government despatch boat with thirty- 
two paddles going a tremendous pace, the crew chanting a dirge, 
and wearing enormous gilt thatched hats of conical shape, which 
had a curious effect at a distance. 

At Keouktaloum a custom and police station two-and-twenty 
miles below the capital, we went on shore, and from the Pagoda 
platform a little above the town had a magnificent panoramic view 
of the wide winding river and the Shan Mountains to the north- 
west. The country at the back of the town appeared barren and 
undulating. 

The next morning we reached Ava, the former capital of the 
country. <A police-officer came on board; we showed him our 
a pass given to us at Meulah, and he appeared satisfied, 

ut perhaps more so when we gave hima bottle of Bass, which he 
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took away, and said that he intended sharing it amongst his 
friends. 

Above the village, he informed us, was a fort in process of con- 
struction, and all strangers were prohibited from landing and 
inspecting it. I afterwards heard that it was being made under 
the direction of the heir-apparent, and within it he intended to 
mount two Whitworth guns, which he had recently bought in 
England through the agency of a mercantile house in Rangoon. 
When these guns arrived in Rangoon they were seized and de- 
tained some months by the authorities, which proceeding enraged 
his royal highness mightily. Eventually the guns were sent up 
to him by order of the government of India. The English are 
the only nation against whom he would ever have the chance ot 
using them. 

Ava has twice been the capital, but was finally abandoned for 
Amarapoora (about four miles up the river) in 1837, which latter 
city was abandoned for the present capital Mandalay-myo in 1486. 
We walked through the magnificent tamarind avenues which 
alone mark where the former streets were situated. The only 
other remains of the city are fragments of the old wall along the 
bank of the river, the tottering bell-tower of the palace, and a 
few choked up brick watercourses, so rapidly does oe destroy 
in this climate. 

We got away about one o'clock, being anxious to reach Amara- 
poora for the night. Just above the village the view to the point, 
opposite the ruins of another former city, Siggain, and round which 
the river makes a sharp bend to the north, was past description, a 
clever sketch alone could do it justice. We reached Amarapoora 
(city of the immortals) about four. It is prettily situated on a low 
wooded bank, the numerous gilded “ tees” of the pagodas and mon- 
asteries peeping out between the thick foliage look pretty, but the 
site is nothing when compared to that of either Ava or Siggain. 

We went ashore; the town is for the most part a heap of brick 
ruin, without age to lend it interest. ‘There 1s still a large popu- 
lation, mostly Chinese and Burmese of mixed blood. The old 
king’s monastery, or residence of the head Ponghee, is richly 
covered on the exterior with stucco mouldings, and in the interior 
contains some elaborately carved balustrades to galleries and stair- 
cases. ‘The teak ceiling was so richly carved in relief that I longed 
to take it away and dispose of it in Wardour-street for the hall of 
some country-house, which it would suit admirably. We set off 
for Mandalay, the aim of our long trip, at five o’clock on the sixth 
of September, and reached it about eleven. The approach from 
Amarapoora is very difficult—the city being situated about two 
miles up a succession of intricate creeks ; | believe the site was 
chosen for this very reason; his majesty being in fear of shells 
which might arrive some day or other. 
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After dressing ourselves in decent attire (since our departure 
from British territory our costume had consisted of a flannel shirt 
and trousers with canvas shoes, well suited to the climate), we set 
out to call on Father Abbona, a Sardinian priest long resident at 
the capital, and to whom the Roman Catholic Bishop at Rangoon 
had kindly given us a letter of introduction; he received us in 
consequence very cordially, and after we had given him all the 
European news we could think of, he said that he would be happy 
to do what he could to forward our desire of seeing the King and 
his court, but advised us to call on Camaratta, a Goa Portuguese, 
who holds the situation of collector of customs and keeper of the 
King’s wardrobe; he having been thirty-nine years connected with 
the Burmese court is almost a Burman, and has great influence 
with his majesty. We called upon him, at a very comfortable 
brick house just outside the city walls. He said that he would 
speak to the King about our interview, but not without the know- 
ledge of the British resident Dr. W., whom we afterwards called 
upon, and had no reason to regret doing so, he insisting on our 
putting up at his house, and furthering our wishes to see the 
neighbourhood in every way that lay in his power. We gladly 
accepted his kind proposal to lodge at his house, and transferred 
our baggage from the boat thither, not being at all sorry to ex- 
change the confined space of a boathouse for a good room in a 
new teak house. 

About sunsct we walked with our host about the town, which 
was in great commotion, open-air plays going on, dancing, &c. &c., 
and all the people in their best silks in honour of the success of 
his majesty in bringing down an immense marble idol from the 
marble quarries thirty miles up the river. The two former kings 
had spent sums on the same object but had failed. These plays, 
or “ pués,” as they are called, which we saw going on, are con- 
stantly being performed throughout the country by strolling 
players; but little preparation is required for the entertainment, 
generally a rough bamboo and mat platform is raised about four 
feet from the ground, upon which the actors strut; beneath this is 
the orchestra, consisting of a circular carved frame standing about 
three feet high, within which are fixed about a dozen bell-metal 
gongs of different keys, the musician squats within the frame and 
strikes the gongs with a horn mallet, this, with two or three 
bamboo clappers and the shrill voices of the actors, suffice to make 
up the fearful din which is ever an attendant at a Burmese pué, 
The acting is generally very good, so much so that I have been 
able to make out the plot of the play, though understanding but 
very little of the dialogue. The next morning, the seventh, we 
rode out in a blazing sun to see a monastic establishment on the 
toad to Amarapoora named Penxhgee. The shrine over the 


image of Guadama was richly gilt throughout, and the roof of 
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the centre hall was supported. by magnificent teak timbers; behind 
was a ange mon , also gilt, which we entered, and being 
entreated by a civil Poonghee to remove our shoes within the 
sacred precincts, we did so, whereupon he showed us all over the 
building, the carving, gildmg, and enormous beams in which were 
well worth seeing. Wé6thin this monastery were several classes of 
boys being taught by the Ponghees. Throughout Burmah all 
boys are obliged to attend the monastic schools for a certain time, 
the c uence is that to find a man unable to read and write is 
about as difficult as to find a common woman with those accom- 
plishments. I believe this general system of education has been 
in existence for ages. In the evening we took a ride with Dr. W. 
to the northern extremity of the town, where was lying the 
huge marble Guadama.* It was lying on its back, roughly 
hewn, about two hundred yards from the river bank. The 
manner in which it was conveyed from the marble quarries, thirty 
miles north of the city, to its present position, is ingenious, Two 
parallel canals were dug from the river to its position at the marble 
uarries. Sufficient water was then let into the canals to float two 
ts up to each side of the block. Earth was then grubbed out 
from els the idol to admit strong horizontal beams to be 


placed under, the canals were then flushed by means of sluices; 
of course the flats rose with the water, and the god of Burmah 
floated down the two parallel canals and the Irrawaddi to oppo- 


site its present position, the same system of canals being adopted 
here also to bring it as near as possible to its proposed final 
site under Mandalay-hill. The cost of all this work was fifty-five 
thousand pounds in money, not to mention untold misery to the 
thousands of poor wretches who were forced to work gratis, the 

stem for all royal works in this country. A Frenchman named 

hariet was the engineer who directed the works; in consequence 
he is in high favour, the king presenting him with a handsome 
douceur for his success. 

There was an immense concourse of people assembled round the 
idol, with a repetition of the dancing and plays we had seen on 
the previous evening to amuse them. We rode home across a 
plain, to the north-east of the city, and met two of the royal 

rinces coming in. their bullock carts to inspect the idol; they each 
da servant perched behind holding a gilt umbrella over their 
heads, though it was after sunset. This is a mark of royalty 
in the capital, no one being allowed to carry a gilded umbrella 
except by the leave of his majesty, who, himself, and no one else, 
is shaded from the sun by a white one. 





* The dimensions of this wonderful image are as follows : Height, fifty-four 
feet ; breadth from knee to knee, twenty-seven feet; height of head, six feet; 
all in one solid block. 
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THE OUTWARD VOYAGE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Far away upon the sea, 

On the deck my watch I keep; 
Ocean, like eternity, 

Doth around me dly sweep ; 
Night rs ny ‘ ty ap ht shining 

ut the throbbing stars, bright shining, 

Make each neler dove a spark, 

And our sails with ls are lining ; 
Softly breezes fall and swell, 
Like strange murmurs in the shell. 


Far away upon the sea, 
Pacing slowly, thinking, dreaming, 
Turn my thougits, loved home, to thee, 
Sun upon fond memory beaming : 
What a waste of water lies 
*Twixt me and my childhood’s bowers! 
O’er its paths I watt my sighs, 
Musing on dear vendteed hours ; 
Slow I sail, yet not in gladness, 
Every league but deepens sadness. 


Far away upon tlie sea, 
Hastening south, but looking north, 
All the world seems flood to me, 
And my thoughts, like doves, go forth : 
Yes, they fly, and now alight 
On old elm-trees in a valley; 
There L see—dear, touching sight— 
House, moss’d pond, and garden alley, 
And the clock-tower with its bell, 
And the dog I loved so well. 


Far away upon the sea; 
Hush! it is not fancy all ; 

O’er the waves’ immeusity 
Murmurs float, and rise, and fall: 

Tis the village bells I hear, 
Charming once our evening skies, 

Sounds to happy childhood dear, 
Ringing as from paradise : 

Oh, that music o’er the deep! 

Let me listen—let me weep. 


Far away upon the sea; 
Hush! it is not fancy all ; 
O’er the waves’ immensity 
Silvery voices seem to call : 
Tis my sister’s, as her tresses 
Float, gold-shining, in the sun, 
Tis my mother’s, as she blesses, 
Blesses me, her wandering son: 
Oh, those voices o’er the deep! 
Let me listen—let me weep. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
VIL. 


None are so evil, but some counterstroke 

(Ev’n when their aim’s intendment is the worst) 
May break apart the crust that hath encas’d 

A latent and productive germ of good;— 


Leaving a penitent remorse to nourish it. 
Old Play. 


THE progress of our narrative may now make a flying leap over 
several years, during which it is to be supposed the mingled gleam 
and gloom of Sir Richard Blackleigh’s condition has been brighten- 
ing into an aspect of more settled sunshine. No man could be 
more agreeable to others when all went agreeably to himself, and 
nowhere had he a more smiling welcome than at Belmont, in the 
improvements of which he seemed as interested as in those of his 
own beautiful grounds. Mrs. Goldrich ever received him with in- 
creasing gladness, and scarcely less appeared that of the little Miss 
Goldrich, to whom he had stood godfather, and whose artless 
esteem for her sponsor was being constantly enlivened by such 
presents and kindly conduct as denoted his affection in a manner 
suitable to her infant years. 

It cannot, however, be said that the pervading cheerfulness of 
the Hall was maintained also by that of the Forest, the repute of 
which had become more dark than ever in its augmented asso- 
ciations with things of dread; for old Rawbold’s related expe- 
riences continued to multiply them, and the belief of the affrighted 
credulous seemed to grow by what it fed on. He had now de- 
clared, with all the emphasis of terror, that nothing should ever 
again make him visit the Waters-Meet or its haunted vicinity ; 
setting down his mysterious inexplicitness to the dread of the mis- 
chief that might result from a betrayal of the secrets of which he 
had too rashly acquired the knowledge. This was only the more 
favourable to the heroic reputation of William Morgan, who had 
frequented the dire spot as often alone with his fishing-tackle as in 
company with others to whom he acted as guide, and who, in his 
fearlessness, confidently observed the clearness of his conscience. 

But a new and more definite cause for popular dismay was 
afforded by old Rawbold, in his declaration that he had been con- 
fronted by a skeleton on the castle heights overhanging the Black 
Loch !—and the solemn oath with which he avowed the literal 
truth of his assertion was deemed too convincing to allow of doubt, 
even in the minds of those who most questioned the old fisherman’s 
general veracity. His professed inability to answer such questions 
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as might lead others to confirm the report, was assigned by himself 
to the terror which had obliterated his perceptions as to the time 
or attendant circumstances of the apparition. Whether the form 
were walking, standing, or lying, he could not say. He only swore 
to its seeming substantiality. Certain of the more sensible, or 
cautious, not caring to press the narrator very closely as to the full 
significance of expressions (to them obviously intended to be inex- 
plicably vague), left the silly multitude to accept them in what 
sense they might, at the same time yee intending to search 
into the fact on which they might be founded; though, we may 
at once admit, the search was in vain. 

If the old rogue had merely purposed the increase of public 
terror with a view to make the forest a close preserve for his secret 
use as‘smuggler no less than poacher, he could not have done 
better. Saving only William the Defiant, or the next courageous 
few under his protection, none of his rank would diverge from the 
beaten track between the lodges. Even the more enlightened of 
the higher class were growing daily more apprehensive, excepting 
the sceptical, who would even doubt the Eiteral truth of certain 
portions of the Pentateuch, or strangers who, ignorant of any re- 
puted cause for fear, might meet with nothing to be afraid of. As 
to William Morgan, he had his superstitious susceptibilities; but, 
in his fearless strength, he was only too desirous of ghostly en- 
counters that never came. 

We may here state what was subsequently surmised, if not 
actually proved—that old Rawbold had been associated with ac- 
complices who were at one with him, not only in smuggling along 
the coast, but also as poachers in the forest, and that Rawbold and 
Cc. made plentiful gain by satisfying, “on the lowest possible 
terms,” the demands of a very varied and extensive class of con- 
sumers, who were not scrupulous as to the source of supply. But 
now that he alone was legitimately privileged to take from the 
forest whatever might be necessary to him and adequate to his 
fumily consumption, we are left to suppose a dissolution of partner- 
ship, leaving the monopoly of at least the forest to himself onl 
the Co. being among those whom he had lately taught to believe, 
with a terrifying conviction, in the wood demons and forest 
es It might have been observed that certain by-paths, 
eading from as many unauthorised points of entrance from the 
high road into the forest, soon became grass-grown from disusage, 
and that the obliteration of these betrayal tracks was advantageous 
to the more assured secresy of the mysterious places to which they 
had conducted. It may also be imagined that old Rawbold was 
no participator in the terrors he had occasioned, and that he re- 
quired no trodden paths to direct his steps; nor shall we violate 
probability in thinking that he did not strictly confine himself to 
the forest supply necessary only to his family consumption. His 
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quondam partners were possibly content to merge themselves, with- 
out question, into that general body of applicants who knew where, 
on ‘the terms ‘signified by “next to nothing,”’they could obtain 
(without danger or trespass) eatables, four-footed, —— finned, 
with ‘wood for fire and fence; nor is it unlikely were ca- 
vernous store-places where foreign as well ‘as forest “ spirits” were 
housed, despite even the vigilance of Keeper Morgan. 

The common tepute of old Rawbold’s family and associates was 
flattering to none of them, young Robert Rawbold alone excepted, 
for the fisherman's son seemed to have monopolised the moral 
worth of the whole. As before ‘stated, he had returned the com- 
pliment of William Morgan’s love for Catherine Rawbold (now 
the widow of Antonio) by entertaining, with better result, a 
sion for William’s ‘sister, Bessie Morgan. But he felt that Bessie 
deserved, not love only, but a comfortable home for love to live in; 
and, having unequivocally manifested his attachment without any 
positive declaration, reckoning on no more than the chance of her 
remaining proof against any other suitor, he went forth imto the 
world determinate, as mortal man may be, to achieve the right of 
soliciting her to become his wife. His delicate and manly conduct 
had been more impressive on her gentle heart than he imagined, 
for he knew not that from the first Bessie was resolved to be no 
other man’s wife while he remained true to her and to his own 
honour; and in this world of speculative compacts, where hus- 
bands, and wives are too often rather bound by the marriage tie 
than made one in love, there may still be many Bessies who esti- 
mate the certainties of maiden contentment as at least equivalent 
to the uncertain chances of married life, or who may value the 

ibility of obtaming the one man, loving as beloved, more than 
the probability of finding a mere aggregate of satisfaction in the 
abstract husband. Not few may be the women who, though 
never married, are widows of the heart, experienced in reciprocated 
love, in reciprocated sorrow ; and often thoughtless as a 
are the allusions to the “old maid”—to say nothing of the “ol 
bachelor”—by those who, in making them, may indicate that their 
own felicity in the wedded state is nothing to boast of. Among 
the unmarried, too, may be many who have proved more of the 
heart's bliss that those who pity them: such are they to whom 
Keats so beautifully refers in his poem of “Isabella,” and who 
shall say that such or such a kindly old maid or bachelor is not of 
the unpitiable class he describes? 


Were they unhappy then? It cannot be. 
Too many tears for lovers have been shed, 
Too many sighs we give to them in fee, 
Too much of pity after they are dead_ 

Too many doleful stories do we see, 
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Whose matter in bright were best be read; ... . 
For, in the general a of love, 

The little sweet doth-kill much bitterness;... .. 

And bees, the little almsmen of spring bow’rs, 

Know there is richest juice in poison-flow’rs. 


Thus, during the probational period of the loves of William and 
Bessie, they were extracting sweetest juice from what, in other 

cts, was a trial of much bitterness. Precious to both was the 
oe pan tverts and increasing proof that each was faithfully loved 
by the other. Years passed on, during which they only met as 
correspondents by letter; Bessie feeling assured that her lover would 
meet with acceptance wherever he might be a suitor; and her 
“Sweet William” hearing from other informants of several 
“ desirable” young men, whose addresses were delicately declined 
under the plea that her brother’s love (the more for his disappoint- 
ment in Catherine Rawbold) was all-sufficient for the heart of so 
loving a sister as Bessie Morgan. 

As we have seen, Mrs. Antonio resided under the same roof with 
old Rawbold, in a cottage on the sea-shore, a short distance from 
Blackport. We say under the same roof, because his daughter, 
with all her faults, might say with Olivia, “Though I harbour 
with you as my father, | am nothing allied to your disorders.” So 
long, however, as the old fisherman restrained himself apparently 
wien the bounds of domestic decency, she inquired not of his out- 
door proceedings. He might be fishing, or smuggling, or com- 
mitting other little acts of unromantic piracy for all she knew, but 
while he obtained his extra-indulgences by his own private means, 
not involving her open disgrace or home discomfort, she winked at 
his irregular hours and mysterious absences. She might have ob- 
served, but she did not, that on very stormy nights, with an in-shore 
wind, he would be away from deepening dark to opening daylight; 
and she might have occasionally wondered, but she did not, where 
her father was when the public-houses were all closed, and when 
wrecks were drifting piecemeal on the rocks. 

So she knew not, on a certain October night (while the noise of 
the tempest kept her waking, and terrified her little boy), whether 
her father was lying in his bed at home or roving on the shingle 
of the beach; but as she lay thinking, the following was being 
enacted at no great distance from her cottage door. 

Scene, the beach. Time, midnight sometime past: winds 
howling in fury ; alternations of darkness and light, while the full 
moon was obscured or revealed as the clouds were sweeping in de- 
tached masses over or around it. A small coasting vessel had just 
been driven upon the reef-rocks that extend seaward, with ides, 
taw-like edges to cut open the bottoms of ships, but to give, at the 
cost of lacerated limbs, some chance of escape for their crews. Two 
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observers from the road, along the high ground some distance 
inland from the edge of the cliff, saw three men leap successively 
from the rocking vessel and stagger towards the shore. After the 
lapse of a few minutes a fourth man was seen to follow, but the 
latter soon fell either into the water or in a hollow between the 
rock-ridges, and remained concealed, while the others continued 
with difficulty to progress towards the shingle, till they were 
hidden from the landsmen’s sight by an intervening rise of the 

round between the road and the brow of the cliff. Hastening 
it the landsmen at length reached the cliff’s edge; but the 
three sailors who first escaped had disappeared (doubtless on their 
way to the.town), and the two former, while seeking the readiest 
way for descent to the beach, observed a figure advance from the 
foot of the rocks far beneath them to the spot where the fourth 
of the wrecked men had fallen. They were comforted in the idea 
that the poor fellow had a rescuer at hand, and they halloo’d to 
announce their own approach; but the noise of the in-shore wind 
might well prevent the hearing of their call, and before they could 
commence their descent, they saw the same figure return alone, 
making a hasty flight townwards. When they reached the beach 
no one was to be seen, but they had kept in view the exact place 
where the fallen man must be lying, and distressingly amazed at 
his seeming abandonment by his comrades and the other person, 
they dashed on, over and between the wave-swept rocks, till a 
burst of moonlight revealed to them the prostrate and bleeding 
body of the fourth sailor, as they supposed him to be. The poor 
fellow, deserted by his shipmates, and left to perish by the man 
who, as they at first thought, was only intending his rescue, was 
speechless, but not dead; nor had they raised him from the ridge 
bottom into their arms before they heard the cries of near ap- 
proaching men, and rejoiced to see the three sailors returning in 
search of their missing messmate. 

Never did “ Providence” seem to have wrought with more 
special design than in this instance. The two landsmen who had 
descended from the cliff’s summit were no other than William 
Morgan and his nephew, by the happiest chance returning home- 
wards from a village near the coast. But for them, the return of 
the three sailors might have led only to the recovery of a lifeless 
body; for, apart from the exhaustion and loss of blood that had 
he their companion speechless, or indeed senseless, the 
gathering water in the hollow where he lay would shortly have 
ended him by suffocation. His rescuers, in their haste and anxiety, 
had not discerned in his disfigured face the countenance of one 
well known to them. 

“Ts he safe? Is he alive?” were the words of the returning 
sailors. “We thought he was following behind us; for we saw 
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him leap, as we had done, from the ship’s side, and we knew him 
to be as strong and hearty as ourselves. Is he hurt?” 

“Hurt! Assuredly,” answered William Morgan. “ But he 
seems reviving, now that he has swallowed a little from my brandy- 
flask. Did you not meet a man making for the port as you came 
back ?” 

They replied in the affirmative. 

“Then,” continued Morgan, “make after him. Quick! To 
the town, and search it. —_ at any house where you may see 
a light, and wake all the sleepers, crying, ‘ A wreck! and Jeath 
to the wrecker!’ for I suspect the fellow you met was little other 
than an intending murderer. Should you know him?” 

The sailors could not say they we 

“Then,” said Morgan, “two of you hasten for assistance, the 
third remaining with us to help carrying this poor sailor to the 
doctor’s.” 

The two were off on the moment. 

“ He’s no sailor,” said the one remaining; then, looking about, 
he exclaimed, “ Why, where’s his bag?” 

“ What bag?” inquired Morgan. 

“ Poor fellow!” replied the other; “ the bag that contained all 
the money he had in the world, and enough, too, for his purpose. 
He said to us, said he, ‘ Look! this is all my money that I now 
hang round my neck. IfI die on the rocks, do you take it from 
my body, and carry it, with my dying blessing, to Bessie Morgan 
of the forest South Lodge.’ We had been-sure he was following 
us, and be d—d to us for leaving him; but I’ll swear we thought 
him as safe as ourselves.” And the good fellow wept in the 
remorse of his mistake. 

The feelings of William Morgan need no description. A glance, 
now, at the face of the yet speechless young man, was sufficient to 
prove that it was Robert Rawbold who lay in his arms! He 
kissed the lips of his breathing charge, es rejoiced in feelin 
they were warm with the blood of life. “ Robert,” said he, 
“open your eyes, lad, and look at me. I’m William, Bessie’s 
brother.” lLife-giving were those words; for the hearer, opening 
his eyes, smiled, and reached out his arm towards the neck of his 
friend, who, aided by the others, bore him tenderly to a sheltered 
part of the beach, where they laid him on and under their coats, 
not omitting a further use of the brandy-flask, till they had the 
increased delight of hearing his voice. “ I’m all right now,” said he, 
though speaking with much difficulty, “but I’ve been near the 
very last. Who did it?” 

“Dip wHatT?” asked the astonished Morgan. 

“TI could not speak, when—when I felt him cutting the string of 
the bag ; but I tried to turn my face to look at him; and then he 
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struck me on the back of my head ; and I remember no more; 
but*how is Bessie? and where's the bag?” 

“Oh, never mind the bag, my dear lad,” replied William. 
“ Bessie shall soon be with you to answer for herself, only teach us 
to find the ruffian who struck you. Our present care must be to 
get you to your father’s house, which is near at hand, and there 
you will have at once your sister’s nursing.” 

“ Alls right, then,” said the poor sufferer; “and now nothing 
can be wrong.” : 

After which he embraced Morgan, as if the latter had been 
Bessie, and burst into an hysterical passion of tears, such as no 
dying man could have had strength to exhibit. 

It was at once evident that the man who had been seen to 
approach, and so speedily to retreat from the spot where Robert 
Rawbold lay, was no better than a murderous wrecker, who, 
fancying he had silenced by a mortal blow his helpless victim, had 
fled with his booty—the bag of money—into some place of conceal- 
ment. The efforts of the two pursuers to trace the culprit were, of 
course, unavailing, save to disturb all the sleepers in Blackport by 
their cries, and to put the coast-guard officers into activity by the 
time the three bearers of the wounded man had delivered him at the 
house of his father and sister. Old Rawbold was speedily at hand 
to receive them, for he said he had been awakened by the voices of 
men crying “ A wreck!” as they passed his house, and that he had 
only just time to jump out of bed, and partially dress himself, 
before the others arrived at his door. The daughter and her 
serving-maid were almost as quickly in attendance, and William 
Morgan’s appearance was the first great surprise of the household; 
but far greater was the amazement of old Rawbold and his 
daughter when they recognised the features of their own Robert! 
The widow’s expressions, both in look and word, were befitting a 
sister under the circumstances of her distress; but the aspect of the 
father was unaccountably beyond what might be naturally ex- 
pected, even in the most tender-hearted parent on such an occa- 
sion. He stared, tongue tied, on the pale but smiling face of his 
son: gasped as with horror; fell back on a chair with his hands 
upon his brow, and looked as if he had seen the dead body of 
murdered child, rather than that of a living one rescued from mere 
danger; for not a word was yet spoken to him as to what had been 
witnessed on the beach. He was useless to assist, and a 
felt so; for, suddenly leaving the rest to act as they might wi 
his son, he rushed up into his sleeping-room, and there, throwing 
himself on the bed, mourned like a conscience-stricken assassin! 
His emotion, however, was purty attributed to the sudden, and 

rhaps first, violent excitement of all the better nature which had 

itherto lain dormant from causes not unexplainable, though 
scarcely sufficient to account for his abandoning a beloved son to 
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the care of others below, while he lay above indulging his sensi- 
Salities : 

William Morgan and his ew were soon at his bedside to 
comfort him with assurances that no serious evil had befallen 
Robert, whose perfect recovery might be speedily secured; and, 
when they had, as they supposed, solaced him in that pleasing 

t, they endeavoured to excite his gratitude for the rescue 
which had at least prevented murder, though robbery had been 


“So help me, Heaven!” he exclaimed, “I did na know—that 
is to say, 1 thought my lad wur at Bristol; and how should I 
know he wur comin’ home by sea? I wouldn’t ha’ let un come 
home by sea; and then he would na ha’ been wrecked, nor 
hurted, nor robbed.” 

Morgan had a quick apprehension, and, thinking the paternal 
impulse was taking a suspicious turn towards the gratuitous utter- 
ances of a troubled conscience, he felt iviclined (after the manner 
of our modern policemen) to say, “ Remember, what you now 
speak may be hereafter reported in evidence against you, and you 
are not obliged to commit yourself ;” but he confined himself to 
the few additional particulars he had just learned down-stairs, 
viz. that, as the injured man was lying on his face when the vio- 
lence and robbery were committed, neither he nor the robber could 
recognise the other; and that after all, had he died, the blow in- 
flicted was not of a nature to have caused his death. Nay, though 
he felt that the bag containing his money was being cut away 
from his neck, he may have been wrong in imagining the blow 
came from the thief; or, if it were so, that murder was intended ; 
so that suffocation would, anyhow, have ended his existence. 

“But it is sad enough,” said Morgan, who had just heard it 
from his reviving friend, “ that so estimable a young man should 
have been robbed of money given him by some grateful father, 
whose son he had rescued from a murderous attack by a highway- 
man, the object of that attack being the very gold which was a 
sequently transferred to the rescuer in reward for the preserved life 
of its former owner !” 

Saving as to the means whereby young Rawbold had become 
rm of the money, his father may possibly have been better 
acquainted with the precedent particulars than his informer; 
and the sagacious reader may see why William Morgan put the 
old fisherman into the position of a recipient of facts, instead of 
leaving him to speak as a witness to them. Even as it was, the 
tendency to self-betrayal was evinced. “Ah!” said he; “ yes, he 
lay on his faace, in the waater; no need of a blow to a drownded 
man! Poor fellow—poor fellow!” And then the wretched 
father turned with his face on the bed, and seemed to be more 
overcome than before. 
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While Morgan admitted the thought of direct guilt on the part 
of the father himself, and felt assured, at the least, of his indirect 
criminality, he indulged in the hope that the personal assault and 
act of robbery might be traced to an accomplice, and he privately 
communicated this last idea (without mention of old Rawbold’s 
name) to the sailors, begging them to leave the matter in his hands, 
lest the ends of justice might be thwarted by present publicity of 
the imperfect particulars yet known. There was that about William 
Morgan that inspired obedient trust in those he emphatically ad- 
dressed; and the temporary disturbance, occasioned by the activity 
of baffled pursuit during the passing hour of the wreck, was left to 
subside as a needless alarm. The vessel did not, in truth, prove to 
be much injured; her cargo was safe, and she was floated off the 
rocks, at the next high tide, to be towed into harbour. To com- 

lete the good fortune following the ill, the bag of money was 
found by Morgan, who, with his nephew and old Rawbold, went 
m search of it at daybreak; the three rambling over the beach 
(about the line of the robber’s flight), until the first discovered it 
in a hollow between two low rocks. | 

“ Why, my friend,” said he, to the old fisherman, “ you have not 
so quick a sight for ¢reasure-trove as I should have fancied ; for, if 
I mistake not, you were groping in this very spot soon after we 
began our search, only to overlook what arrested my unpractised 
eye the moment I came near it. However, here’s the bag, and all 
now left for us is to find the thief.” 

Of course (whatever William Morgan may have secretly thought), 
the conclusion to be formed was, that the robber, believing he was 
observed, had in his terror, or by inadvertence, dropped the bag in 
his flight. 

The treasure having been recovered, there was much more 
thought given to the renewal of young Robert’s health and strength 
than to the discovery of the “ rascal wrecker,” as the father termed 
him ; though it might have been observed that the speaker seemed 
to utter the words more in grief than indignation, and, assuredly, 
the son’s restoration to strength and comfort was in readier prospect 
than that of his father’s mental peace. The former was soon re- 
moved, by William Morgan’s determination, to the South Lodge, 
where, with Bessie’s loving care, he shortly became as sound a man 
as he had ever been, and a happier one than he had ever expected 
to be. Old Rawbold took to the house, absorbed in his morbid 
melancholy, and declared he would leave his cottage no more, 
unless to quit it altogether for a home in some secluded locality. 

Sir Richard shortly paid him a visit of compassion, when it may 
be presumed the baronet was enlightened, by Mrs. Antonio, in 
respect to much of an interestingly mysterious character, for an 
acquaintance who fell in with him, as he left the fisherman’s 
cottage, was struck by his perplexed and abstracted manner: the 
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only assigned reasons for which were the unaccountable wretched- 
ness of old Rawbold, and the grief of his daughter at having dis- 
covered that her boy was irrecoverably a deaf mute! or rather, 
that the long-suspected fact had been confirmed by evidence, which 
reluctant suspicion was at length compelled to admit. Cases of 
children not speaking till long after the usual age of speech are not 
wanting, and in this instance the defect had been regarded, till 
now, as only in like manner exceptional, from the uncommon 
intelligence which, though compatible with organic imperfection, 
could scarcely have been manifested, if there had been stone- 
deafness from birth. Of this, hereafter ; for it was evident that other 
than the causes assigned by Sir Richard occasioned him to be so 
moved by his conference with the widow as to concede imme- 
diately to her wishes, as well as to those of her father, in affording 
them together the seclusion they sought away from Blackport. 
That seclusion, however, was not to be one of idleness, old Rawbold 
desiring an appointment as assistant woodcutter in the forest, 
wherein an humble domicile might soon be constructed for him, 
known only to the forest keepers and the other labourers under 
them. Be it as it might, the old seaside cottage was soon occupied 
by other tenants; nor was the attention of the Blackport public 
very curiously fixed on the departed ones, finding far greater 
interest in a more attractive subject, viz. the marriage of Bessie 
Morgan and Robert Rawbold, for whose sakes no questions were 
asked concerning the old man and his daughter. The latter might 
occasionally be seen at one of the forest lodges, visiting her brother ; 
but the precise locality of her paternal home was not, for a long 
time to come, known by any but the other indwellers of the 
Blacklock woods. 

We must, however, recur to a time very shortly following the 
departure of the wretched old smuggler from his Blackport abode. 
During the period between his report of the skeleton’s appearance, 
and the occurrence of the events just related in connexion with the 
wreck, his proceedings may have been evil in the extreme; artfully, 
as-wickedly, concealed by imposition, falsehood, and cruelty; but 
still carried on, in spite of the “latent and productive germ of 
_ ” expressed in the quotation at the head of this chapter. 

ye have now to describe an incident connected with the sudden 
opening of the old man’s heart to remorseful and penitential 
impulses, such as will additionally advance the “Romance” of 
our “ Forest,” and throw a revealing light on one of the darkest 
spots in its history. 
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IX. 


THE LOST FOUND. 


There,—in the dread obscure, far, far below, 

The gleam as of an eye of fire did glow! 

Though it was Light itself, no light it gave, 

Save as the pharos, seen above the wave, 

When all, beside its fix’d and star-like spark, . 
O’er land, on sea, in sky, is tomb-like dark. 
Determinate—though trembling with affright, 

I straight descended ; but, what met my sight, 
*Tis fit that thou—and only thou—shouldst know, 
Whose weal hati followed on—a father’s woe ! 


The Mystery Solved. 


Ir was in the later part of an autumn afternoon, when Sir 
Richard, in unusually meditative mood, and alone, rode to the 
foot of the ascent which leads from one end of the loch-dam 
up the steep and narrow footpath to the ruins of Blacklock 
Castle. Looking about for some tree or branch to which he might 
tie his horse, he found, coiled round the bottom of a gate-post, 
oe of a rotten bridle, which might have lain there for years. As 

e had been thinking upon his late father the preceding moment, 
here was at once a hint as to where the latter had parted from the 
horse that had returned riderless to the north lodge on the day of 
Sir Edmund’s disappearance! Old Rawbold’s account of the 
skeleton naturally occurred to his memory, and thus a clue to 
further discovery was afforded. A sudden clouding of the sky 
gave added impulse to his apprehensions, for a similar denotement 
had attended his father’s last advance towards the same spot. Suir 
Richard was toiling upwards to the ruins, with an intuitive sense 
of some important revealment at hand, and he started as the sud- 
den neighing of his steed seemed connected with the idea. He 
looked down as if it were not impossible that the bony spectre had 
vaulted into the saddle, leaving the son deserted as the father had 
been before; but, seeing the horse still in its place, he continued the 
ascent until he arrived at the entrance into the castle-court. The 
wicket-gate was closed, till, on his being about to handle the latch, 
it gently opened, as if drawn backward by some hand within, 
and he walked on, looking about to see the person who had so 
aptly anticipated his entrance. No one was there, and no one 
seemed necessary; for when he was moving back to close the gate, 
it swung to violently, und latched itself like a man-trap inde 
pendent of all but its own machinery. 

In these sceptical days, when even rapping-conjurors, who “ can 
call spirits from the vasty deep,” are prosecuted by law, it may be 
useless to assert the operation of magic in the case before us, vice 
that of natural causes, both for the opening and shutting of the 
castle-gate. It is only certain no human agent was visible, nor 
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even the skeleton frame of one; and if the scorner will have it 
that the was opened by the inward attraction of gravity, 
and was slammed to again by a gust of wind, he is left to account 
for the wonderful opportuneness of the two movements. 

So [exclaimed Sir Richard], open locks, 

Or ere one knocks ! 
He walked steadily in, looking onward as if (as the reader may 
choose it) he either expected some appointed companion, or 
dreaded some undesired apparition; and, having made the circuit 
of the area, he called out: 

“Ho! is any one here?” 

Immediately, as from “the hollow womb of earth,” a voice re- 

lied in the affirmative! and in two or three minutes more, the 

eee was startled by the sight of a figure rising out of the 
ground, “like a ghost from the tomb,” till it remained half- 
revealed within a low ring of briers, suggesting to the astonished 
beholder a vivid remembrance of the apparitions he had seen at 
the theatres in the incantation scene of Macbeth. The relation of 
Sir Richard s circumstances to those of the usurping Scotch thane, 
may indeed be considered as curiously maintained by the re- 
sembling incidents of the scene on the stage and that on the castle 
rock, and by the parallel connexion of the apparitions of the one 
with that of the other. Like the guilty Cawdor, the baronet 
might have truly said: 

My heart throbs to know one thing. Tell me, if your art 

Can tell so much,—shall Zdmund’s issue ever 

Reign in this castle ? 
and, as we may hereafter see, the person addressed may prove to 
have had considerable means for information. If so, however, his 
words were merely introductory to the fact; for, pointing to the 
farther end of the platform, he signified that, by the holly-tree, Sir 
Richard would find a flight of steps cut in the rock, and leading 
to an opening through which he was to advance till met by the 
speaker. These directions given, the figure disappeared. 

The baronet obeyed, observing that the woodcutters had been 
industriously at work in clearing away the vast amount of ruined 
masonry and wild evergreens that had hitherto, within the memory 
of living man, obscured the way he was now following. The 
steps wound round a projecting part of the cliff, southward, and 
the path soon brought him to the cavernous aperture spoken of, 
Through this he passed into a dark tunnel vaulted with masonry, 
only guided onward by the gleam of daylight a considerable dis- 
tance in. Progressing to the illumined spot, he came to a square 
vaulted chamber, which he found was lighted by ¢ rpendicular 
shaft, up which reached the ladder that had enabled the mysterious 


‘ 


wes to make his startling appearance above ground. Suddenly 
whole interior of the chamber was completely illuminated by 
the flame of a torch, the bearer of which was no other than old 
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Rawbold. But a fearful sight was now before the baronet: a 
human skeleton, in a posture, and with other indications, signify- 
ing sudden death by a broken neck. Near it lay the bony frame 
of a large dog, that appeared to have died the more lamentable 
death of starvation! ‘The frames of dog and man were just such 
as answered to the bodies of Sir Edmund and his bloodhound; 
and there could be no doubt that Sir Richard was now looking 
upon their remains! Thus was the truth of Rawbold’s story 
— allowance for the variations necessary to his purpose) suf- 
ciently verified. | 

But the old penitent had more to say in proof of the fact in- 
dicated by the joint discovery of the late baronet’s remains and 
those of his faithful hound. He related how, during his late 
most evil days, that discovery had been made, and how his first 
report of the skeleton story had originated. Following a wounded 
hare into the ring of shrubs, which surrounded (as was commonly 
supposed) the old well of the castle, he happened to look down 
into its yet unexamined depth, and observed, gleaming in other- 
wise perfect darkness, what he at first supposed to be the light of 
a glow-worm. The colour, however, was not confirmatory of that 
idea, as he had never noticed the little creature’s lamp emitting so 
red a gleam, while its varying brightness, under different conditions 
of view and position, suggested that it must be the facet of a 
piece of spar brilliantly illuminated, as is often the case when the 
sun’s ray happens to fall in a direct line even upon a minute 
ace of gravel, and, in this case, a beam from the outer daylight 

ad doubtless pierced the darkness of the well, till it rested on 
what so riveted his attention. It was to him a marvei that so 
luminous an object should appear in so dark a surrounding, and 
returning to the well next day with a line and knotted rope, he 
resolved to make a descent of discovery, for he had now reason 
to suppose the depth was far less than generally imagined. Ata 
length of some twenty-five feet, the weight which he had affixed 
to his fathoming line, would sink no deeper. He then attached 
the rope to the stem of a large shrub, and lowered himself to the 
expected level, where, in addition to all else that has been de- 
scribed, he found the finally conclusive evidence relating to the 
death of Sir Edmund Blackleigh. If the remains of the lost 
bloodhound, discovered in conjunction with those of the late 
baronet, might be deemed of adequate significance, no ‘room for 

uestion remained when, on one of the finger-bones of the man’s 
skeleton was found the splendid ruby ring which Sir Edmund had 
been universally known to wear! 

It may have been that old Rawbold had at first as much reason 
for concealing the discovery of the ring as for reporting the appa- 
rition of the skeleton, and that his intention, on the earliest fitting 
occasion, of making his market of the jewel, had been timely 
arrested by the events of our last chapter. He shall, however, 
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now be left to speak for himself. Giving up the ruby to the 
baronet, he said: 

“T took’d that from one o’ the fingers, without touching an 
other peart o’ the remains; and if so be as that skelington don’t 
speak by that ring and by that dog’s bones, why, then, Sir Richard 
—your honour—a better man than I be will not be believed in, 
But I be, now, not so bad a man as I have a been aforetime; and 
I thinks Lmay so say, because, God knows, as I do repent having 
been what I wur! But, niver mind me, for the moment, nor 
what I looked fur, nor how I come fur to find what I did na look 
fur—that’s to say, these bones of your dead father and his honour’s 
dog. I can look back, in my mind like, and I see how Sir Ed- 
mund, on the day he wur missed, had left his horse below at the 
rise of the path, and went groping about in the bushes round 
what we had always took for the castle well, which we thought 
wur too deep for line to fathom, and how he falled down to this 
floor, a matter of twenty-five or thirty foot from the top, and how 
he must ha’ been a’most killed at once by this fractur’ of his neck- 
bone, as you see; fur I found un just as he be there, and he could 
na have put hisself in that form. And then come the dog, un- 
beknown to them others as was seeking for his honour. Well, 
the dog might hear un, or scent un (as you know might be with 
his own bloodhound), and then he would plunge down towirds 
un through the briars, to be mortal hurted at the least on’t, or it 
may be p’r’aps to die of hunger and wailing by the side on’s 
master. Any ways, neither on ’em could ha’ been long alive to 
cry out; for there wur many on us about the place up above, not 
long a’ter Sir Edmund and the dog wur missing, so we'll trust in 
Heaven’s marcy they did na suffer long. You'll say, Sir Richard, 
why didn’t I tell your honour of this afore? Well, it is not many 
days since I wasn’t the man I be now. I had rason for concale- 
ment for a time, and, moorover, I wur afeared; but all as I’ve 
told you is true, as God’s my witness. At first, I thought no 
_ could coom of telling it, but only that it might trooble 0 

onour to no purpose; but I confess to having talked of ghosts 
and that like, to sarve me without harm to others. And now, if 
you'll follow me, I’ll show your honour that there be much moore 
of the old castle than any one but me yet knows on.” 

Sir Richard had been prepared for some extraordinary revela- 
tion, but for nothing so fearfully satisfactory to his curiosity as 
what now lay in convincing evidence before him. He could 
scarcely speak under the pressure of his sad surprise, but followed 
old Rawbold, as he was led, in sighing silence. 

It then appeared that what, time out of mind, had been regarded 
as the mere site of the castle, was in fact the overgrown vaulting 
of its basement floor, partly formed by natural and partly by 
excavated hollowsin the rock, the whole neatly cased and finished 
with masonry. From the central chamber (lighted, as we have 
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seen, by the shaft, wrongly supposed to be a water-well), doorways 
led on either side to other rooms, having windows looking down 
over the Loch on one hand, and into the valley on the other, but 
unobservable from without, owing to the shrubs that concealed 
them. The chambers around the mid-hall were doubtless those 
occupied by the servants, and for the general domestic purposes of 
the castle, the limited extent of the platform on the rock summit 
ing insufficient for such apartments above ground, on the same 
level with the others. While, therefore, all the main and upper 
— of the building formed little else than a mass of ruins, the 
ment was substantially as complete as when first erected, 
affording, indeed, even a select example of old baronial archi- 
tecture. 

The purport of the conversation that followed between Sir 
Richard and his wood-cutter it is not our part now’ to relate. 
There was no moral necessity for any but the baronet and old 
Rawbold to know more than was already commonly current. All 
thoughts of the late Sir Edmund were either dismissed from the 
local public mind or absorbed im the belief that his ghost in 
skeleton, with the phantoms of his dog and Antonio, might be 
met by any believer who should ramble through the forest; and if 
the Morgan family, or others under their directions occupying the 
lodges of the wood, knew better or more, they preserved the secret 
inviolate. The mere possibility of meeting walking skeletons, or 
even more shapely ghosts, prevented all uninformed trespassers 
from further venture; and if any idea had subsequently arisen in 
the mind of the district coroner as to the legal necessity of in- 
quiring into the truth of a skeleton having been really found by 
old Rawbold with a view to the holding a searching inquest upon 
it, the preliminary measures must have been carried on by means 
of a diving-bell, for very shortly after Sir Richard had become 
convinced that the remains he had seen were those of his late 
father, nothing of those remains were by others to be seen. We 
may suppose, if we will, that they were decently enclosed in a 
coffin extemporised by the repentant smuggler, and that their 
chief mourner imagined himself’ justified, by the circumstances of 
the case, in assuming the priestly office of consigning them, with 
an abstract of the church burial service, to the depths of the Black 
Loch. At all events, the inspiration by which it is the privilege 
of authors to benefit is decidedly informative as to the fact that 
the forest tarn became the grave of the late baronet’s bones, nor 
a more solemn substitute for a black marble sepulchral slab be 
imagined than the stilly and jet-like surface of its sombre waters. 
— than grave was ever digged in consecrated earth reposed 
the last remnants of Sir Edmund Blackleigh. Only on the dark 
and glassy surface inscription there was none, so that it might be 
truly said, in realisation of the poet Keats’s words, 


Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 
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The reader may not have forgotten the incident of Rawbold’s 
sudden rush by a gap broken through the fence of the forest into 
the turnpike road just as two of the coast-guard were passing, and 
how, in apparent terror, he related the gambols of human, equine, 
and canine ghosts, with their final entrance into the “Oave of 
Spirits.” Whether the old smuggler made confession of the whole 
truth to Sir Richard is unknown, but it subsequently came to the 
knowledge of the dauntless William Morgan. Making a ramble 
of discovery in that part of the wood which lies between the 
Waters Meet and the outer road, he found a cavernous opening in 
a thickly embowered rock roughly boarded up with a padlocked 
door of entrance. From this door a path was faintly traceable to 
the road, where, not far from the gap aforesaid, he discovered a 
hinged and latched portion of the paling, so artfully contrived that 
no one on the road side could perceive it to be other than part of the 
continuously permanent fence, though by any person acquainted 
with its exact position it was readily to be opened with the blade 
of a knife. It was, therefore, at once obvious to his sagacity that 
the small gap in the paling had been an extempore ruse to serve in 
the little drama the cunning old fellow enacted before the officers 
to draw attention from the secret convenience which, in fact, ren- 
dered the gap unnecessary, except only for the purpose of the 
moment. Walliam Morgan, returning to the rock opening, com- 
menced a battery against the door in the barricade, and his lusty 
strokes soon opened a way into the cave. 

He was not to be daunted by the spirits of the place, though, 
in very truth, they were enough to lay low a far stronger and, i 
possible, a still more courageous man than himself! Nay, they 
were adequate to vanquish (if challenged to do so) the entire 
coast-guard of the county, with all the stalwart woodsmen of the 
forest. Of all the cases of spirit power on record, not one may be 
adduced of more potent quality than those which the bold Morgan 
had now to contemplate, as he looked around, in the midst of 


Black spirits, and white ; 
Red spirits, and grey ! 


But—to come down, as we must, with the bathos of simple 
verity—they were but eases of bottle-imps, perfeetly innocent in 
their corked condition, placidly lying in their wooden coffers, and 
bearing the marks of importation from France, Holland, Scotland, 
or Ireland. Other evidences too of furtive tributes, even to the 
requirements of fashion, were lying about—neat little boxes of 
French cambric and kid, &c.—leaving no doubt as to the 
smugglers’ and wreckers’ activity, and the means by which the 
very poor of the neighbourhood had been possessed of luxuries, 
scarcely compatible with the reception of parish rehef. In short, 
the mystery of the “Cave of the Spirits” was no longer a myste 
to the authorised rangers of the forest. It had long been the 
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place of deposit with Rawbold and Co. for in-country supply the 
terrifying reports of its holders having efficiently secured it from 
the knowledge of all but themselves. ’ 

Though the utility of the past was no longer available to Raw- 
bold and Co., the future usefulness of the cave, or rather of its 
fearful repute, was duly considered by others; and the Spirit’s 
Cave was still talked of, even by Morgan and his men, as partici- 
pating, with the Black Loch and Waters Meet, in the honours of 
continued visitation by the demons of the wood. Thus the mere 
guardianship of the forest from trespassers and — remained 
sufficiently effected by preternatural agency, while that of ordinary 
action was entirely employed, under William Morgan, to a pro- 
ductive issue not known before. It is said that, when the unin- 
formed of old Rawbold’s crew came by night to “ clear off their 
stock in hand,” before decamping from the neighbourhood, they 
experienced the terror they had so long occasioned to others. The 
cavern was found empty of everything except a most hideous idol 
of black wood with glaring blood-red eyes, and teeth like pieces of 
tobacco-pipe, holding in one hand a miniature gibbet with looped 
rope suspended, and in the other a black board, on which was 
written in white the words “ BEWARE! anD BEGONE!” 

It is certain the marauders acted as if in obedience to this timely 
injunction. Three or four among the Blackport cottages of evil 
repute were shortly seen with shutters closed, and bearing the 
notice of ‘*To Let;” the sudden disappearance of their former 
occupants, leaving rents unpaid and their recovery unhoped for, 
being indubitably imputed to’other than voluntary exile; and the 
idea of their having been dispersed by the ghostly rangers of the 
forest, only giving a still “ browner horror to the woods!” When 
will superstition, and its uses by the politic cunning, cease to pre- 
vail? When will even Christendom be free from credulity and 
imposition? Is not echo hoarse with answering “ When?” 

Ve now recur to Sir Richard, who, after his interview with old 
Rawbold in the castle basement, retired to meditate in his library 
at the Hall; but we will only so far report his thoughts as they 
apply to his recapitulation of the evidence on which he held the 
right to his title and the estate belonging it, after he had long 
mused upon the ruby ring, which, having (in its present appear- 
ance at least) sadly suffered tarnishment from its long submission 
to the confined damp of a vault and the nibbling of rats and 
corrosives, was not exactly wearable. 

Consigning the ring to the secret drawer in his writing-desk, he 
thus in thought soliloquised : 

“By Lovell’s and my own assuring proofs, my brother and his 
wife died long ago. By the evidence of that ring, with other 
sufficing testimony, my father died at the time he was first missed. 
By the report of Antonio and his widow, the eldest son of my 
brother was long ago laid in his grave at Genoa, and, by Antonio's 
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declaration, the remaming child, if not dead, is irrecoverably lost, 
while the lapse of five years, without communication from either 
relative or friend of the missing child (considered in connexion with 
the grandfather’s believed ignorance of anything beyond the mere 
family name of his deceased son-in-law, and his proud carelessness 
to know anything more), is equivalent to the guarantee of fate that 
Antonio’s assertion was true, and that I may rest secure. My fears 
of the Italian spy are buried with him in his grave, and of his 
widow I have no apprehensions. By my de brother's letters 
I am acquainted with the family name of his wife, as well as with 
the following particulars, that she was the daughter (and of course 
the only child) of an Italian gentleman of good means and great 
virtues, who from the first had regarded my brother Edmund with 
singular favour, encouraging his attachment to and sanctioning his 
matriage with the lady; that the English suitor had presented 
himself as one having no social status beyond that of fair educa- 
tion and simply respectable birth, with a small independence left 
him by his mother, and that, by his own words, he desired to be 
regarded as ‘a stray waif on the stream of the world, resting or 
not on any island, or within any inlet that might receive him, and 

retending to nothing but what his conduct, converse, and manners 
might show him to be; that he had never mentioned to the Italian 
signore his father’s title, wealth, or locality of residence, or even 
left it to be concluded that his father yet lived; that he had ex- 
pressed himself as ‘at a loss to account for his good fortune, and 
should have regarded it as the special indulgence of a pityin 
Providence, but for the misery ensuing to the old signore an 
himself in the death of the creature so equally and inexpressibly 
dear to them both; that he had only hinted to his own family 
‘how it was his duty not to resign what his children, through him, 
might live to inherit, but that the knowledge of their claims should 
not be revealed before his father’s death.’ What conclusions, then, 
remain to me? His father has been dead these five years: Edmund 
must have left papers giving such information to the father of his 
wife as he would have otherwise afforded had he himself lived, or 
at least intimations leading to the knowledge which his death need 
not have prevented; and, therefore, for me, under all the circum- 
stances just considered, to cultivate any further doubt of my right, 
might be to wrong those who, through me, may become the just 
inheritors of the baronetcy.” 

And so, gentlemen of the jury, my readers, you will now decide 
on your verdict, in justification, or otherwise, of Sir Richard 
Blackleigh; weighing what has just passed through his mind, with 
all that should have entered (not to pass out of it) long ago, and 
of which you are cognizant. If you regard “ common honesty” 
as signifying the honesty that is common (ze, current in the world 
as it goes), you may consider Sir Richard as a man good enough; 
if you think “common honesty,” like “ common sense,” to be a 
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virtue, which in truth distinguishes the few who have it, from the 
many who mer to it, you may deem Sir Richard not so good 
as he or be; though, according to my Lord Bacon, in his 

Wisdom for t a Man’s Self,” a man may be better than 
he ould be, in his deficiency of the alloy which, if it embaseth 
gold, yet maketh it work the better. I need not remind you of 
what is a canon in civil as well as moral law, that you may give 
the gentleman under probation the benefit-of your doubts; com~ 
forted in the fact of your only being. called upon at present for 
your “candid opinion,” subject to what future discovery may bring 
to light, in confirmation of that opinion, or in correction of it. 

It must serve for the time to know that Sir Richard’s conscience 
afforded a verdict of self-justification, and that he gave no further 
thought to any cause for question. This important, conclusion 
arrived at, we will terminate this chapter with matter of at least 
some interest in relation to the widow's child—the Deaf Mute. 

The poor little fellow was now im a far more fitting home than 
he had occupied in old Rawbold’s sea-cottage; but long before he 
left it, and when he was not more than ‘two years old, he had 
become the living pet doll of Mary, the miece of William Morgan, 
the girl having attained the motherly age of six; and there was 
nothing in the Blackport toy-shops at all comparable to the fair 
blue-eyed boy, who also seemed immensely to enjoy being 
Mary’s plaything. She was, therefore, frequently at the cottage, 
and the pretty lad had a happy life of it in the care of so tender, 
intelligent, and careful a nursery governess. She was one morning 
sitting with him close to the edge of the cliff that rose from the 
sea-beach; she occupied with her book, and he scrambling in the 
long grass about her; till, seeing a red. poppy on a ledge’ a little 
way down, he stretched forth his little hands in desire for the 
“ boofulla flower.’ Mary imstantly descended (though at some 
hazard) to pluck it, and she remained a minute or two on the 
ledge to make up a bouquet with that and other wild flowers. 
She had not considered her own attractiveness, nor observed how 
the child was moving towards her; and she was in the act of tying 
up her floral handful in a grass band when she was precipitated, by 
a falling body of some weight from behind, to the bottom of the 
cliff—not here of any great depth, but of sufficient to occasion the 
bruising of her own limbs, and a far more serious result to the 
infant, whom she found lying stunned beside her. 

The terror of the poor girl may be well imagined! She called 
for help, and help was at hand; the best that could have been 
looked for, as Dr. ‘iicenilly the brother of the amiable lawyer (in 
every sense besides that of consanguinity) was at the time — 
m us gig. He had seen the child crawling towards the edge o 
the cliff, which concealed Mary Morgan from his sight, and was 
only a moment too late to prevent the accident. In a few minutes 
he was on the beach, to find Mary more agitated than hurt, and 
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to carry the boy to his gig, desiring the former to run by the 
aioe 8 way of the bin as Rawbold’s cottage, with Samed 
for preparation. Mary fled as for her own life to the child’s home, 
80 that when the doctor arrived with the infant the widow was in 
readiness to receive them. His fear for the boy’s life were great; 
the local surgeon of Blackport (for the doctor lived in the market- 
town) was sent for, in conformity with that professional efrguette, 
which must rather cost a life en remain ed, and the 
treatment of the little patient was agreed upon before he left. 

The issue was all that could be desired as to the preservation of 
life and health’s restoration, nor was anything of ultimate ill for 
some time discovered; but at length it too truly appeared that the 
child’s hearing was wholly destroyed. The hopes of its recovery 
gradually gave way to the assurance that it fan Ts return no more, 
and if the lamentation of its mother was great (to say nothing of 
what was felt by many others), what can be said of Mary’s Siie- 
tress? Never once did she hear a syllable or observe one look of 
reproach touching carelessness or other fault on her part; but if 
she had been guilty of all that negligence could be taxed with, 
more bitter sorrow could not have been shown by her. Sleeping 
room was afforded her in the bed of the cottage maid-servant, that 
she might be with her pet from morning till night, for the boy 
was ever looking for her, and still talking in his pretty but imper- 
fect way, though he could but see the movement of her lips, and 
wonder why she did not speak aloud. 

As months went on, the child, hearing no sounds even from his 
own organs of speech, by degrees lost, as it were, the copy for 
utterance, with the little knowledge of words he had possessed ; 
and, except the retention of his laugh and wordless ejaculations, 
which subsequently sounded as vaguely as the bark and other 
vocal tones of a dog, he became no less mute than deaf. At the 
same time, the advantages of his precedent hearing, with the ideas 
and knowledge of things then acquired, greatly facilitated the sub- 
sequent culture of his mind and perceptions; while his native 
quickness, now rendered the more ready, was also an important 
quality for tuition to work upon. To Sir Richard’s honour be it 
said, he acted towards the boy almost as a father would have 
done; and, with wise as well as generous forethought, arranged 
not only for his consignment to a deaf and dumb asylum, but also 
for Mary’s being there with him—his pu being. that while 
the one was learning to understand, the iavdeeal be learning 
to teach, still to remain his attendant during infancy, and subse- 
quently to be his companion and interpreter. The mother could 
not, under such circumstances, decline to part with the child ; nor 
could the Morgans but appreciate the advan that might 
accrue to Mary, who, for the time at least, would be well cared 
for, if not in the end provided for permanently. Instructed as she 
would become in the signs-manual of the mute’s communion, and 
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as a teacher in the establishment, she might be engaged as an 
assistant, and finally become the matron of the asylum. The 

rincipal of the institution soon felt alike interested in Mary and 
= amiable little charge ; and the widow, fondly attached to the 
latter, was relieved of an anxiety, increased by circumstances, of 
which it is not yet the time to speak. She and her father were 
now in the occupation of the secluded home they had desired, and 
ceased to be spoken of except with a kindly reticence as to the 
time past. Sir Richard was generally popular, and in his inti- 
macy with the Goldrichs manifested a still growing interest in 
their only child, his god-daughter, the little Isabella. We now 
leave the whole of our dramatis persone to thrive in good fortune, 
and to progress with advancing time and its attendant circum- 
stances, till we mect them again some fifteen years hence. The 
reader, therefore, will have good breathing time ere he enters upon 
the second part of this history. 








THE HYMN OF NIGHT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 


THE day is dying on thy hills, O Earth! 
And I remain to sigh and languish here. 
Ah! weary eyes! when shall your glance behold 
The dazzling splendours of that radiant sphere, 
Where daylight never dies ? 
God of all day! of night! of time! arise, 
And bid me greet on the sun’s pate of flame 
Thy nameless majesties ! 


Lo! speeding toward the west yon vermeil cloud! 
Passeth it, Lord, thy glories to enshroud, 
Veiling the threshold of that holy home, 
Where the eye knoweth neither night nor sleep! 
God of the gathering night! thine altars are 
Ubiquitous. We feel Thy love unfold 
In every whisper of the soft night air ; 
While high o’er all, yon everlasting choir, 
Love-guided by Thine own creative hand, 
Filleth the concave of the azure dome 
With anthems tuned to an immortal lyre. 
Heaven’s beacon stars but herald forth Thy name, 
Of good the all ineffable! Hell, death, 
Are overwhelmed by Thy stupendous power 
With one vast veil of joy. events all tend 
To man’s good and Thy glory. Every star, 
Gemming with lustre flood and field and flower, 
Is eloquent of Thee! Sublimely grand 
As are Thy works, oh Lord! Larth, star, and sun 
Are dust beneath Thy feet, Almighty One, 
Thou of all things the Origin and End! 

IsaBEL Saxon. 
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LAST DAYS OF AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
ParRT THE EIGHTH. 


MISS CHELMSFORD’S DIARY—(continued). 


Thursday.—Last night Moffat came. He looked remarkably 
well and hearty. He came up to me in his old hilarious way. 

“Well, Clarice, lass! Why, what’s this?” turning me round, 
to see me the more accurately. “You've been fretting after me— 


ha, ha! You have, I do declare! Where's all your rosy checks 
—where are they gone—eh?” 


“T have not been well, Daniel.” 

“Well, well, one’s not always alike. But I’ve something to say 
to you, lass—d’ye hear? It'll come extra well just now. A bit 
of a change ’ll set ye up. A jog into the country—d’ye see? 
What d’ye say to it—eh, lass? Come, say something pleasant this 
time, Clarice—do, now.” ‘Then turning to my aunt, ‘What d’you 
say, maam—eh? Let’s have your opinion, if you please, 
ma'am.” 

“You must not ask me, Daniel—you must not, indeed. Clarice 
will please herself; she always does, you know. She is quité old 
enough to judge.” 

A low chuckle from Susan, putting the teacups into the china 
cupboard. 


“What were you saying, Susan?” asks my aunt, innocently. 

Susan looked round gravely enough. 

“You see, my sisters are getting anxious for me to bring Clarice 
down there. I don’t myself see what I’m waiting for. What 
d’ye say, now, to next week? It’s as good as any other week, as 
fur as I can see, lass. It'll be a deal better if you'll make ready. 
You’re thinner. Bless me! you’re a deal thinner! You want a 
bit of a change—your rosy cheeks are all gone, and your eyes have 
_ adull, heavy look. This will never do. Come, come, this won't, 

indeed. Let’s have it settled for next week, and you and me ’Il 
go down to my sisters. They'll be right glad to see you—that 
they will. They said I mustn’t come again without you, and I 
don’t mean. They'll make us as welcome as flowers in May.” 

The day was hot, but I went so cold that I shivered. Moffat 
saw me. I am sorry for it, but he did. Perhaps he saw the 
repuguance on my face, too; but for the life of me I could not 

elp it. 

“Well, well!” he said, with a disappointed look, and my heart 
ached for him, even while I could not help but rejoice. He turned 
towards my aunt, and stood on the hearthrug, with his legs stretched 
out, in the usual style. “ Your crops are looking remarkably well, 
ma'am,” he said. “I saw them as i came along.” 
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My aunt brightened up. They entered upon a long disquisition. 


Then he came to me in the window, where I sat working. At 
length I told him that the necklace was gone. 

He went quite pale, and staggered against the little table. 

** Gone, lass? What, stolen? How so?” 

I told him all I knew. 

“ Well, now!” he exclaimed, with a sudden burst of vexation, 
**T’d rather have given you all I had in the world than that should 
be lost. I wouldn’t have had you lose the beads, lass.” 

“T didn’t lose them, Moffat. I locked them safely in the secret 
box. They have been stolen.” 

“Tt’s pretty much the same thing, lass, so long as they’re gone.” 

It was true enough. 

“There’s something queer about it, too,” he sajd again, after 
a mortified little pause, during which he twisted his fingers round 
one another in a vexed meditative way. The secret of that 
spring was but known to you and me, Clarice; and if you locked 
the necklace up, as you suppose, how could anybody have taken it 
out of the box? You must have dropped it off your arm, Clarice, 
or laid it down, and forgotten where.” 

“] jaid it in the box, Daniel. I locked the drawer, as I said. 
It has been stolen.” 

You don’t know—you don’t indeed 

“Oh, Daniel, I am deeply grieved about it. If I did but see 
how to recover it how happy I should be.” 


He shook his head. 
“You don’t know, lass, what that bit of a thing was worth. 


There'll never be any more luck for either you or me now, my 
poor lass.” 

I never did believe all this. I do not attach any credit to it 
now. I am satisfied that the necklace—let it be as valuable as it 
may—possesses no more virtue than any other trinket. But Moffat 
had. faith in it. I deeply deplore its loss, for his sake. He 
was so put out that he could not talk, but stood drearily, his 
eyes cast down. The ticking of the hall clock sounded dull and 
loud to us in the heavy silence. 

“What d’ye make of it, Clarice? You must have some idea of 
your own concerning its disappearance.” 

“T certainly have my own opinion, Daniel.” 

“Well, let’s hear it. 

I rose from my seat and went close to him. ' 

“This house and these walls have ears—who should know it 
better than I? Daniel, I believe Susan has stolen the necklace.” 

He gave an impatient laugh. 
aed Well, come! that is good! Why, lass, you might as well lay 
Ge epoke hastily and pettish 

€ spoke hastily and pet . 
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“You can’t mean it, Clarice! You must be only joking— 
though I don’t see that there’s anything to make a joke about, 
either.” 

“Nor I, Moffat. I have told you what I believe; you can 
please yourself as to what you think,” I said coldly. 

“Why, what should a trinket like that be to her? Come, now, 
don’t let us be hard. Here’s a good faithful body, who’s stuck 
true to your aunt all these years—is it likely now that she’d meddle 
with it? If it were a piece of apron-stuff, or.a parcel o’ Man- 
chester calico, or prints, or that, it would be a deal more likely; 
but a necklet of amber beads to a girl that never can want to wear 
the like of it! Ney, nay. It’s hard enough to lose the beads, 
Clarice, it is; but it’s a bit harder, too, to see you turn round like 
that on her. Don’t let us be hard anyways, lass.” 

“You asked me, and I told you,” I said quietly, and Moflat 
went away. 

He does not think how the loss of this necklace pains me— 

rieves me. For myself I never valued it; but it was his! 
Gladly would I give my life (that is none so precious to me) that 
I might restore it to his hands. 

But why—how is it that my aunt and Moffat should think so 
highly of Susan? What has she done to deserve it, but pander to 
their whims and fancies in her vulgar wheedling way—saying 
whatever they say, flattering and fawning, and watching and wait- 
ing, like a wily fox? For my aunt I do not wonder; she is 
aged, and Susan has wound herself around her in the course of 
years, like the ivy round the oak, crushing it while it clings. But 
for my lover! Why should he be up upon the instant to protect 
her from a harsh word, a severe judgment? They donot see how 
their blindness to her great faults injuries me. I try to keap 
patient and enduring, to take the ill because God suffers it; but 
to be daily set the copy of her pape and deceit, and urged to 
emulate it, with all its hideous up-strokes and down-strokes, thin- 
nesses, quavers and crossings, loops and oy ay They do not see 

alone Lesighene the 
letters of the copy-head in that one word—Deceit ! 

Friday. Last night, when Moffat left, I went into the library. 
It was the same window from which I had watched Mr. Dun- 
combe go down the avenue. Something prompted me to stand in 
the same place as I had stood that day, looking down on the 
dreamy moonlight. As I glanced below I saw Moffat hurrying 
along, like Duncombe, and yet how unlike. 

“Poor fellow!” I sighed. “There is something noble in 
Moffat. Would I could love him as he deserves.’ 

And then I stood thinking. Under the trees the figure of a 
woman glided quietly in and out, darting at last upon the avenue 
just before Motfat as he sped along. I saw him start as though 
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surprised, and then he paused, and the figure stood right in his 
way talking and nodding energetically, and pointing behind her 
and about her, as though in excited and earnest discourse. Qh, 
to have heard! To have been under the apple-tree where I had 
stood with Mr. Duncombe, only to have been ready in my self- 
defence. It seemed as if Moffat was impatient; twice he turned 
away asif weary of the delay, and twice Susan lured him to stay. 

Half an hour elapsed, and then Moffat went, and Susan stood 
nodding her head after him. Then, as if secure in the lateness of 
the hour, she came slowly back, watching her shadow in the 
moonlight. 

What can Susan have to say to Moffat? What has he to do 
with her? 

Saturday night, twelve o’clock—What a strange fate is mine! 
A fortnight ago, and could I have seen to-night, I should have 
wept for eager joy. Mv freedom comes too late. To-night, I am 
only startled into wonderment—stupefied and bewildered. Ah! 
what can avail me now! 

Yet time may do much, after all, Duncombe! It may be, 
a gentle fate is weaving in her fingers thy name, and my name 
—plaiting them as in a mazy web; but it is vain, it is vain. By 
the incidents of to-night, I feel bound yet more strongly to a dig- 
nified and lasting silence—a placid indifference. My freedom 
comes too late. 

To-night Moffat has been. It is not natural to him to be 
reserved; but to-night he was painfully so. He stood away from 
me, thoughtfully and drearily ; his eyes wandered after me, yet he 
appeared not to see. He did not call me “lass”—that is, only 
once. He did not stroke my hair with his rough hands, or 
bounce me on the shoulder. He never once touched me; no, not 
even my hand. He was strikingly quiet, altogether different from 
what he has ever been—so different that I felt some of his shyness © 
impart itself to me, and I looked across the room, away from him, 
anywhere, rather than meet his eyes in their unwonted mood. 

“Clarice!” he said. And then he hesitated, and took up my 
roll of wools, placing them in the light and out of it, as if intensely 
interested in their various aspects. 

I looked up, and waited patiently. 

“ Do you know, Clarice, I think you’re tired of me.” 

I was so astonished that I could not speak for a few moments. 
Then I gasped out, “ Do you, Daniel?” 

“ Don’t be vexed with me, Clarice,” he said. But you're not 
the same you used to be. You arn’t as glad to see me. You try 
to hide it, but you can’t—you can’t, Clarice. You arn’t as hearty, 
or as happy as you used to be, and it pains me. I can’t bear it; 
I can’t, indeed. I’m but a rough sort of fellow, I know, at the 
best, but, somehow, I don’t like to be a weight on you. Theyssy 
it’s a bad sign when folks sigh; and do you know, Clarice, you've 
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taken to sighing. Be open with me. I'll never stand in your 
way; and if you're tired of me, maybe you want a bit of change, 
as we all’do sometimes, Gv to the seaside with your aunt while, 
and I’ll leave you to yourself, and when you come back, it'll be all 
right. I'll engage it will.” 

All that he said was gentle, and tender, and kind; but a sharp 
pain in my throat held me, and I could not speak. 

“I’m fond of you, Clarice. It would cost me a deal to part 
with you—ay, a deal more than you know, I do love you dearly, 
in my own plain, blunt, straightforward way, perhaps as in 
as those can do who wear finer cloth, and talk smarter talk. But 
I’m honest, and plain spoken. [I like plain dealing. I know I’m 
awkward and uncouth, and perhaps a bit too noisy at times; but 
you shall make me what you will, Clarice, when we’re married, 
and you’re my own wife. Just have patience with me a bit now, 
that’s all. But I’m rambling off. [’m forgetting what I wanted. 
It’s just this: If you’re tired of me, and want me off, and do not 
know how to manage it, because you gave me your word, I want 
to make the road easy for you; but don’t—don’t do it, Clarice, for 
my sake, unless you’re very, very sick of me, and love somebody 
else a deal better. Then I won’t say a word; that’s just it, 
Clarice. That’s all.” He paused, and i stood looking in his face 
in mute bewilderment 

He was unusually pale; the tears were in his eyes; his hands 
went nervously about his waistcoat button-holes. 

I never felt so warm or ardent a respect for Moffat as at that 
moment. The utter self-abnegation he was practising lit up his 
really commonplace features with a light alsolutely beautiful in its 
singleness of expression. I drew nearer to him. If he had seen 
my movement, if he had offered me his hand, I should have raised 
it to my lips in that moment of warm admiration, for my heart 
throbbed within me tumultuously ; if he had seen me, to-night’s 
dénouement most certainly would never have occurred. 

But he was looking down, nervously buttoning and unbuttoning 
one of the studs at his wristband. He saw me not. 

So much for a passing moment unappreciated, misunderstood. 

It went by, sad the opportunity for reconciliation sped with it. 

When Moffat spoke again it was in an altered voice. 

“T like plain dealing. I’m honest and straightforward myself, 
and I like plain dealing. If I met a girl by appointment—met 
her in a secret place, and she was plighted to somebody else, I 
shouldn’t feel I was acting right.’ 

_T rose from my seat, and stood facing him on the hearthrug, in- 
dignant and angry, on the instant, for 1 thought of Susan and 
himself the previous night and many another night. 

“Then why did you do it?” 

“T, Clarice?” 

“Yes, Moffat.” 
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“ Bless me, what d’ye mean?” he exclaimed, as if in genuine 
astonishment. 

_ &T saw you. Yes, Moffat, I saw you talking with Susah out in 
the avenue only last night when you went away from here.” 

“With Susan? Yes, like enough with Susan,” he said, with a 
laugh. 

“ And you call yourself straightforward, and like plain dealing?” 

“ Well, really, now you mention it, I do see that it might look 
strange. It didn’t strike me in that light before; I’m glad you 
named it. Maybe the little matter that has troubled me so deeply 
will turn out just such another affair. You can’t suppose, now 
that ?'m taken up with Susan, lass? Now you can’t suppose that: 
Ha, ha!” 

But I could not laugh for all the absurdity of the idea. 

“ You see, Clarice, when a girl whose word is given to one man 
meets another, ay, and a a whole afternoon alone with him, 
younger and better looking, and all that than the first—nay, 
indeed, a deuced good looking fellow—a man—this first one | 
mean—needs to look about him. Eh, Clarice, d’ye see?” 

I bowed my head. 

“But many a thing that looks queer enough is easily explained 
away. If you will just give me your word that this is one of 
these innocent cases—I mean you and Duncombe meeting and 
talking together; [ll be ready and glad, ay, and thankful to 
believe it, and [ll leave it and welcome to you to tell me or not 
how it came about, just as you like, Clarice.” 

“J thank you,” I said, with a secret sob when he named 
Duncombe, for I felt Moffat’s generosity and the nobleness of his 
faith. “ Believe me, Daniel, your confidence in me is not mis- 

laced.” 

“Well, then, let it be,” he said, as though relieved. “ Yet, 
there’s just one thing—I wouldn’t have asked you that, but—but © 
—TI can’t make it out, I can’t. It’s a true old saying, Clarice, 
that ‘constant dropping wears away a stone’-—I remember being 
thrashed at school for my Latin translation of this very saying—and 
now the thought is fairly in my head I can’t get it out till 1 know 
—that’s just how it is——” 

He hesitated, and walked about, put his hands in his pockets, 
and took them out again, flourished his handkerchief, and a dozen 
other little arts before making up his mind to say what he evi- 
“or disliked, yet felt impelled to do. 

“Just say, say if you gave Duncombe the beads.” 

“JT! oh, Daniel!” 

“You know if you did, you did, Clarice, and there’s an end of 
it. Maybe, you thought no harm, and if you didn’t, why, then 
you didn’t, and I'll be glad to hear it, and God bless you!” 

“Oh, Daniel! could you think it of me?” 

“ You didn’t then, Clarice?” 
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“No, Daniel.” 

And then, when I could have spoken, something came over me 
icy and*chill, and as [ leaned towards the mantlepiece, I staggered 
and nearly fell. He came up, and would have put his arm round 
me, but I drew aside. Then he fetched me some water from the 
little closet, and dropped it on my hands. I smoothed it on m 
brows, and the dull feeling as of dimness to life’s 
by, while a stronger heartache of disappointment stole back in its 

ace. 

“That must never be any more, Moffat,” I said, as he tried to 
steal his arm round me in the old way, only a hundred times 
more gently and winningly. ‘ When confidence exists no longer 
between us, it is time indeed we parted.” 

He asked me if it were true that I had met Duncombe by 
appointment under the apple-tree? 

“Yes, Moffat; I went to answer certain questions which it was 
just and right should be answered, which it was to his honour, as 
well as yours and mine, Daniel, that he should know.” 

“T see,” he said, gravely. 

“ And while I answered him his question (would you had been 
there to hear, Daniel), the necklace that I had carefully deposited 
under the secret spring—locked, moreover, in my drawer—-was 
stolen. This is all I have to tell, Daniel.” 

And then Susan came into the room on some sudden errand, 
and found us talking quietly and calmly, one at either end of the 
hearthrug. 

“Forgive me, Clarice,” he said again, when Susan was gone. 
“Let the trinket go—let us think no more of it. Not but that it 
will cost us dear yet. Forgive me that I should have suffered a 
momentary doubt to cross my mind. Let us stick the closer for 
this, Clarice. Forgive and forget it all. Looking deliberately 
back,” he said, slightly beiedalng lil voice and looking around the 
room, “it would seem as if there must be some reason in your way 
of looking at the matter. I doubt those who are always on the 
look out to’ plant doubt and suspicion. What is it to Susan my 
knowing all about Duncombe’s coming and going? Why should 
— her? If that she-devil comes across my path again, 

a | | Pee 

“No you won’t, Moffat; you're too gentle, too kind-hearted.” 
For he had lifted his hand in his just indignation as though in his 
thought to strike her down. 

Then the clock striking eleven, he turned to go, and I walked 
with him out into the avenue. He would have had us go on as 
we had done—he would have had the little episode of doubt and 
suspicion between us blotted out and forgotten, but it could not 
be. I felt a flutter at my heart, as of a bird set free from a close 
and consuming imprisonment, at the thought of being no longer 


bound to those dull evening visits and the hopeless weariness and 
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endurance they entailed upon me. Yet he was good, and kind, 
and simple, and my heart warmed to him for his consideration and 

osity; my heart ached for him, but I have never loved him. 
i had thought to escape from the thraldom of my aunt’s house, and 
accepted his offer in a moment of unusual depression. That moment 
I have ever since regretted. I have debated with myself, looked 
at the subject in every possible light, blinded myself wilfully to its 
real aspects; I should have succumbed to my fate, or what I be- 
lieved to be my fate, perhaps secretly repining, but now behold! 
the door is opened before me. Shall I not fly? Thank Heaven! 
it is all over between Moffat and me. 

“ Leave me,” I said. ‘This harsh sore must heal. Leave me 
to myself. I shall never marry now, Moffat. Or, if you will not 
have it so, leave me in peace for at least a year, and then—then, 
perhaps, we may talk it over together. I feel strangely weary. 
The small interest clothing daily things has gone off, and left all 
cold stark reality. You were right in saying I panted for other 
scenes, Moffat. It is rest I long for, the delicious quiet of rest, 
and they tell me—books, nature, experience, tell me I shall never 
find it, except—except in that rest beyond the grave. Yet let me 
not dishearten you, Daniel. Good night, good night.” 

So we stood saying a few farewell words under the bright merry 
stars, and at last, after many a tender sigh, many a lingering regret, 
many a hope that is to reunite us yet more fondly in the time to 
come, Moffat went on his way. 

I felt very dreary as I came back alone, and knew another leaf 
turned over in the book of life, very, very dreary. 

——Days and days I have employed myself in seeking for the 
necklace. I know I shall not find it, I know that I shall never see 
it again, yet I cannot help but go searching, seeking. My sewing 
lies in heaps; never was work so neglected; but I cannot sew, I . 
cannot work, I can but seek, seek; and the hider has hidden well. 

Yesterday, in a cupboard used only by Susan, I found a frag- 
ment of the paper which was with the necklet when last I laid it 
in the secret box. I knew it well, because it was copied by 
Moffat himself from some ancient parchment—he told me when 
he brought it—at great cost of time and trouble. 

I brought it down and laid it before Susan to hear what excuse 
she would give, for I never yet found her unprepared with some 
wos ta But this time she took other means; she lifted her 

ands and began to cry, as if the persecution to which she was 
subjected was really intolerable. My aunt, as usual, was greatly 
impressed by Susan’s tears, and began to cry too, and we had a 
great scene. Aunt reproached me much as she had done before, 
and I—yes, Diary, 1 lost my temper, or rather found it as I never 
thought to find it. 

I vowed a solemn vow, and at the moment I meant it too, that 
I would pursue Susan with my vengeance in this world, and if 
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need be in the next, but ['d have it out with her. I shuddered 


even as I said it, and would have recalled the words if I could. 
Ah! these rash passions sometimes cost one something. I saw 
Susan start and look at me, the hypocritical tears on her cheeks 
all flushed and begrimed; I saw a singular expression darken over 
her face. She set her lips firmly together, and they secretly moved, 
as though she, too, registered some vow against me; then slowly, 
by degrees, her whole countenance whitened, grew pale, paler, and 
she smiled, a quiet, ghastly smile. 

Oh, my God! I am in Thy hands. Thou art omnipotent, and 
mighty to save! Unless it be Thy will, this woman cannot harm 
me! 


I like that smile less, Diary, than all that Susan has ever said or 
done. 





All day I felt listless and dreary, and on returning from a 
further search sat with my hands before me, gazing into space, 
so still, so silent, that Susan, who is constantly on my track, 
twice came in on pretended errands, and each time she looked at 
me with a slight smile, as of quiet exultation, on her lips. 

To her this final disappearance of Moffat must appear a great 
triumph. She will naturally attribute it to the clevernéss with 
which she has laid her plans against me, and the success will 
appear entirely her own. She little thinks that in reality she has 
done me a service—opened the cage door for me, eased me of the 
burden of visits which had become intolerable. I do not think 
she believes that Duncombe was anything more than the lightest 
passing fancy, our acquaintance was so rial eo brief, and yet 
so bright! Ah! let me not think of it. As if I ever did any- 
thing else now, Diary! 

How came Susan to know of our interview in the garden—and 
yet why should it puzzle me? If she could open the secret spring, 
get into my desk when the keys were in my pocket, escape out of 
that inner room without door or means of egress, surely she could 
contrive to know all about my meeting with Mr. Duncombe. 
And so I keep thinking and thinking, finishing ever with wonder 
and marvel at her depth, her acute cunning, that spends itself only 
in renewed marvel and reiterated dismay. 

And then, to crown it all with putting it into Moffat’s foolish 
head that I had given Duncombe the necklace. The thought is 
startlingly wicked, and at the same time hinting Bridget’s guilt to 
my aunt and me, incorporating the loss of the necklace and the 
coins in one theft. And this woman so —s personates 
simplicity and innocence that my aunt thoroughly believes in her, 
and Moffat has been long in persuading himself to entertain even 
a doubt respecting her. 

I don’t know how it is, but I feel as if the cares and inte- 
rests of this world were passing away from me. I no longer care 
to contend for what I have heretofore deemed my righte—my due. 
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We look for certain demonstrations of outward civility at the 
hands of others, be they even a superior or inferior. According 
to the law of “give” and “take,” it is ours by right—it is our 
due. When lack of education and refinement dispenses with 
this ordinary civilisation, the path of life wears harsh and rugged 
indeed. But it takes two to make a quarrel—at least, there is 
comfort in that—and what matters it after all? Time goes on his 
way alike indifferent to joys and pains. The pulse that beats at 
our wrist is one less—ever one less—one step further on to the final 
end, when friend and foe lie side by side indifferent. Once I 
should have fretted and fumed, and inwardly raged because I am 
grievously worsted in the struggle between Susan and myself. 
Not so now. The last of my strong passions died in that fitful 
storm, when I vowed that wicked vow, that I never meant after 
the fury of the moment was spent. But it was not the less wrong 
of me, and I earnestly repent, and would blot it out if I could— 
ah, if I could! One-half our lives would thus be effaced by many 
of us—if we could, if but we could! 

Were it not that Susan would never understand my motives, 

would altogether mistake and misinterpret them, I would tell her 
that I regretted that wicked vow, that I never meant it beyond 
the instant. Being Susan, this is impossible. 
Oh, Diary, Diary, I feel as if in writing these words I said 
an everlasting adieu. I have suffered untold tortures since last I 
touched these pages. It was as if a fire were kindled within me— 
a slow consuming fire. How it came about I know not. In an 
instant, as suddenly as the blaze leaps to the candle, so readily did 
my anguish cling tome. Thank ~ aot I am easier now. But 
how long this ecstatic rest may last I know not. 

Oh, Diary, Diary! I am not so cold, so proud as they think me. 
My heart throbs with the cravings of unsatisfied affection. I long 
to open my heart to my aunt, and tell her my fears, my hopes, my 
regrets; I long to clasp her round the neck, and crave her pity, 
her eympathy- She would be tender, and gentle, and kind, but 
other influences are strong upon her. Yet | will not repine. I 
long to offer my hand to Susan, and say to her, “If I have 
wronged you, Susan, forgive me from to-day, and let there be 
peace henceforth between us.” Doing this I should feel content, 
even happy to face the creeping shadows that hedge in that night 
that brings no morning. 

I have written many a hasty impatient word—said them but 
too often—when I was well, and life looked bright and hopeful in 
the distance, lying under the rainbow arches of the gleaming 
future. Gladly would I recal them. Oh, Father! pity and 
forgive! If I have suffered, I have also sinned. In mercy with- 
hold thy judgments! Father! in the shadow of thy loving wings 
shelter us, we poor mortals that have dared contend! Oh, Diary, 
Diary, this is ell between 
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THE SURREY TOURIST.* 


Tats is the republication of a series of papers which the author 
describes as having been favourably received in another form. 
They are designed as a handbook to guide the rambler in the 
suburbs of the metropolis, where change and destruction have 
-been most Loe It is rightly observed in the preface, that 
Surrey is full of quiet homely beauty, and that no county is so 
abundant in byroads, footpaths, and the like temptations to the 
stranger pedestrian. The spots most noted and attractive are de- 
scribed, a list of routes is appended, with the more remarkable 
objects, such as the churches and country houses, known for any 
remarkable incidents or for celebrated inhabitants, The author 
hopes that his handy, brief, and unassuming work, which it is in 
reality, will render it a useful and pleasant companion. Being of 
a small size, and in no way burdening the pocket, the tourist will 
find no inconvenience from its bulk as a work of reference when 
he is on his pilgrimages. 

The tourist sets out from the Borough, as it has been always 
designated within human memory, and in his first essay he starts 
from the Talbot Inn, which still retains somewhat of the aspect it 
had in the days of old Chaucer. This is a place which it is antici- 
pated will soon be swept away in the progress of money-making, 
that passion which in Holland and England overweighs every 
other in the souls of those who, tens of thousands in number, and 
counting gold by millions of pounds, never heard the poet’s name. 
Such, perhaps, as old Lord Eldon too, who when his pleasant and 
gifted brother, Lord Stowell, invited him to meet Dr. Johnson 
and some other men of note in literature, asked who they were, 
and to elucidate his idea of the importance of genius, inquired, 
“ Brother, can he draw a brief?” referring to Johnson or some one 
else of a society that numbered not only Johnson, but Reynolds, 
Burke, Goldsmith, and a list of immortal names within the circle. 
“ Who was Chaucer? What is a tabard, brother?” We can 
imagine how much the “ Canterbury Tales” must sound like 
Greek to the sons of Mammon, for example, among the Exchange 
speculators who howled at and hounded so disgracefully poor 
harmless parson Ignatius the other day. 

But to our “ moutons,” as the French say. From the immortal 
Tabard of old Chaucer, our tourist, describing its features, so well 
known by name to millions who never beheld it, and touching 
upon some of the relics of old monastic establishments in the 
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Borough, not omitting St. Mary Overie, or her successor in name, 
St. Saviour’s Church, where lies the old poet Gower, who wrote 
in the reign of Richard II., the tourist describes monastical sites 
that abounded there. He then notices the other churches and the 
relics of palaces, as that of Winchester, where the bishop resided, 
who was the licenser of certain haunts of vice for the emolument 
of the Church, haunts we must be excused from naming—whe- 
ther vicious gains become purified by passing into an episcopal 
pocket, is a point for the Church to decide or antiquaries to 
elucidate—Jack Cade’s invasion of the Borough, and the return 
of that episcopal knave Thomas a Becket, and how under the cha- 
racter of a saint the Church welcomed him, together with other 
historical incidents, such as fairs and riots, down to Lord George 
Gordon’s mob in 1780. 

The author then leaves the black and dingy atmosphere of the 
Borough, and leads us to where the air becomes in a small degree 
purer and better adapted for the breathing of those whose lungs 
are oppressed in the coal-pervaded alleys of Southwark. 

In Camberwell we begin to breathe freer. In Peckham the 
increase in buildings is noticed. Here, it seems, the Muschamps 
and Bowyers were once people of that renown which has its 
passing day, if they leave no deeds for their posterity to rejoice 
in, and it have not descended father and son from time immemorial 
up to where all trace even of its nominal glory disappears. At 
Grove Hill lived Dr. Lettsom, on whom Erskine wrote a squib; 
two lines of which we remember: 


I purges, bleeds, and sweats ’em, 
If then they die I. Lettsom. 


It is really pleasant to have a guide to such localities. Dulwich 
comes in for a notice, as it well merits, for who can forget Aleyn’s 
establishment there? Here our tourist is at home, in a survey of 
the pictures of Sir Francis Bourgeois. That odd affair, the 
Crystal Palace, the marvel of the multitude, and the view from 
thence too, which we remember when to ourselves, in its natural 
wildness, it had far more interest than*even the miraculous foun- 
tains have now, that squirt water up from the summit of a hill; so 
similar to nature is modern art! 

The Addington Hills, the archbishop’s palace, and the Surrey 
scenery around, are touched upon, together with the views so fine, 
and breezes so refreshing after the carboniferous atmosphere of 
London, At Banstead many a time we have refreshed our horse 
in days past, and tasted Banstead mutton, so noted by Swift or 
Pope, we forget which. We are fearful our author did not remain 
long — at the little inn at Banstead for a carnivorous relish of 
the true Banstead mutton, which would have made Heliogabalus 


a fixture for a month at least. 
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Glancing at Horne Tooke, who desired to be buried in his 
pote, but was buried in consecrated ground in lieu of it, his 

iends having fears for his soul, and he being educated for the 
church besides : thus it would have been out of order had he 
reposed in earth not duly blessed for his reception. Our author is 
mistaken about Tooke knowing the author of Junius. He never 
knew him, he had not the means of knowing, anything certain about 
the court, to which he was very obnoxious, and Junius must have 
moved near the sovereign at times when he wrote his renowned 
letters. . 

The air on Banstead Downs too is fine and exhilarating. Our 
author notices every place of note he passed, but we cannot do him 
justice here in that respect. His unpretending little volume costs 
but eighteenpence, and, as a guide, it is well worth the outlay. 
Carshalton, which the Cockneys call “ Casehorton,” we know not 
why, any more than we know why they call wine “ vine,” and 
vinegar “ winegar,” at least those who live about Bow Church 
Tower. 

Our author visits Nonsuch, and quotes Leland regarding it. He 
then describes it as it was when in its glory. He makes brief 
historical references to passing events, but here want of space will 
not permit us to follow him to places now famous only in name, 
mournful wrecks of departed glory, and names connected with 
them that have passed away into the gloom of departed ages, and 
left only indistinct shapes and forms of what was once glorious, 
Thus die away the glories of man, the ephemeron of that planet, 
which in its own turn is to perish in the course of those passing ages 
which are to work out the fulfilment of the designs of their great 
Maker, and then to disappear and be of the past eternity. 

Description of seats, muniments in churches, passing incidents, 
and sketches of landscape, are all interwoven in this little guide. 
It is difficult from such a work to find a passage to quote. We 
have Evelyn’s description of Beddington and of Croydon, with the 
ecclesiastical details. At Merton we have a notice of Nelson’s 
residence, when he lived there with Lady Hamilton. We have 
also short notices of the more remarkable country residences, 
whether whole or dilapidated. ‘The best mode of proceeding by 
railway, or road, if it be preferred, is pointed out to the reader. 
Of Wimbledon, his account is pretty full. How many pleasant 
days have we passed there with those over whom the grave has 
closed. Our guide tells that: 

“The famed time of that house began with Lord Burleigh’s 
residence, who dated some of his letters from there. In 1599, his 
royal mistress, Elizabeth, tarried there three days, and on this 
occasion the following entry occurs in the churchwardens’ accounts 
at Kingston: ‘ Paid for mending the wayes when the queen went 
trom Wimbledon to Nonsuch, 20d.’ In 1616, we read of James I. 
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dining at Wimbledon, when the Earl of Exeter made great 
entertainment. Little is then heard of the place till it was pur- 
chased by the Crown in the time of Charles I., who, it is said, 
‘was so little aware of his fate, that a few hours before he was 
tried, he ordered the seeds of some Spanish melons to be planted 
in his garden at Wimbledon.’ ” 

“The story of General Lambert turning florist here, too, and 
having the finest tulips and gilliflowers that could be got for 
money, is well known. Past memories, though sometimes unre- 
liable, do carry us back, if in recollection only, to the days when 
mansions such as this had a history that time can never efface. If 
the royal visits are over, if the famed statesman Burleigh, of whom 
it was declared that, during twenty-four years, he was never ‘ seen 
idle for half an hour to ber, is no more, the site of the house 
remains to help our sealiaation of that period. There are too, at 
this day, indications of the surrounding accompaniments of a 
mansion of very noble extent, and the most cael observer could 
not fail to ask the meaning of those deep-buttressed walls, wooded 
glades, and regal-like traces around.” 

Allusions to the departed greatness of the establishment once so 
noted, to the antique avenues, and pleasant waters which once de- 
corated the spot, follow. The tourist then proceeds to notice a 
number of interesting objects in the vicinity, such as Roman en- 
campments, tumuli, and the sweetness of the air, Coombe Wood, 
where Lord Liverpool once resided, with Kingston, Norbiton, and 
the various charities in the vicinity. At Kingston it seems that: 

“Tn 1647, Fairfax made it his hcad-quarters, and when the 
unfortunate Charles came to Hampton Court, ‘ the crowding and 
resort of the people to see him was so great, that the general re- 
moved his head-quarters to Putney.’” 

Here sundry incidents in relation to the local events of that 
time are noticed, together with the church and town hall. Then, | 
after some minor incidents, Ham House, near Petersham, is de- 
scribed as a remarkable relic of the day in which it was erected. 
It is not to be supposed that Richmond Hill, and its noted scenery 
are cep over, nor the view from thence, so overwhelmingly beau- 
tiful as almost to cloy with a sense of its “ lusciousness,” if the 
term may be thus applied. Canova, when there, remarked on the 
view from the hill, “It wants crags”—something rough and grand 
intermingled. This famous spot being noticed, the tourist pro- 
ceeds to comment, as he passes, upon the beautiful scenery and 
more noted mansions or their sites in the vicinity, with due re- 
ference to the palace at Shene, and to characters and events con- 
nected with that noted spot in its vicinity. He introduces dul 
various individuals and incidents which have a close connexion wit 
his walks. He alludes to what is noticed in old records, so inte- 
resting to the antiquary and the poet, while to the contemplative 
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and philosophic mind all seen is but a record of the perishable 
nature of earthly objects, which continually sadden the heart to 
find how memory alone overcomes the perishable nature of mortal 
things. Still it is a pleasing melancholy we experience on such 
occasions, and a little light cna such as the present is a useful 
key to the objects of this kind most desirable to be noticed. 

f the reflections inevitable in our observations, when we follow 
the guidance of such a work, are of the sad hue of autumn, there 
is still enjoyment in the sadness, Mark the site of the garden, the 
traces of the former walks, the old elms, and the tottering walls of 
the roofless and decayed mansion, once the haunt of life and gaiety, 
and of names renowned, and then call up the historical shadows, all 
which remain in the history of mortal mutability, telling us, if we 
are unreflecting, how in the grassy waste before us it was once 
otherwise, though now 


Sunk are the bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall. 


This little work may thus lead the reflective to scenes of old 
that tend to wholesome reflection, and teach to the heart those 
lessons which dry philosophy may seck in vain to inculcate, when 
“ the cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces” give such a lesson 
of change in man’s most imposing works. 

On the whole we can heartily recommend this guide, because it 
is condensed, portable, and therefore the more useful. It tells its 
incidents and paints its objects sufficiently clear to lead the tourist 
to what is most worthy of attention in the southern vicinity of the 
metropolis, It adds the different modes of conveyance for non- 
pedestrians, though half the advantage is lost by any other mode 
of moving from place to place than on foot, and it has references to 
more copious authorities for minuter details. Thus, as a sort of 
pocket-memorandum, it is an acquisition, of which those who are 
curious enough to inquire what is to be seen in the vicinity of the 
huge, unwieldy, smoky metropolis of England, may find a response 
in that utility which is sufficiently obvious from a perusal of its 


pages. 
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LEGENDS OF THE BLACK FOREST AND ITS 
VICINITY. 


COLLECTED BY MRS, BUSHBY. 


Part IT. 


Kuno VON FALKENSTEIN. 


Towarps the end of the year 1146, the holy Bernhard von 
Clairvaux had preached a crusade in the minster at Freiburg, 
which induced many persons of distinction in the .town and its 
neighbourhood to determine on accompanying him to the Holy 
Land. Among these was Kuno von Falkenstein. He had been 
married for many years, but his marriage had been childless, and 
he had looked forward with sorrow to the extinction of his house ; 
he hoped, however, that this terrible misfortune might be averted 
by earnest prayer on the soil where the Lord had lived and suf- 
fered. Therefore, with a heavy heart he took leave of his wife 
Ida, but as a sign of their mutual faithfulness he broke in two 
their wedding-ring, and handed her one half of it, telling her 
that she was to await his return for seven years, after which 
period she might take it for granted that he had perished, and 
that her marriage ties would be at an end. ‘With tears Ida pro- 
mised what he required, and he set out with his retainers to join 
the vast assemblage who were marching towards the East. 

Here, however, disappointment awaited the multitude. Sick- 
ness, want of food, and the sword of the Saracen caused fearful 
devastation among the pilgrims. The knight Kuno’s lot was 
most sad; he was taken prisoner, and forced to submit to the 
utmost indignities, and put to degrading labour, being even har- 
nessed as an animal to a plough, and exposed to the whip of the 
slave-drivers. 

Seven years passed in this state of wretchedness, when at 
length the am succeeded in making his escape. But his and 
his wife’s troubles were not at an end. While she at Alt-Falken- 
stein was besieged by greedy suitors, and her life scarcely safe, 
Kuno, not knowing the way, was wandering in desert places. 
Exhausted by his exertions, and quite worn out, he at length fell 
into a long deep sleep, in which, however, his confused dreams 
gave him no rest. They represented to him how his wife, released 
from her promises, and considering him dead, importuned by 
powerful neighbours, had been forced, after long resistance, to 
give her hand to one of them. In despair he sprang up, and 
lo! there stood the Evil One in human form before him, who 
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corroborated, as he grinned, what Kuno had seen in his dream. 
The only way of reaching his home speedily seemed to be by 
making a compact with the tempter, and the knight pretended 
to do so—namely, to be his if he fell asleep while being carried 
home by his means. 

Instantly a deep cleft opened in the ground, and amidst flames 
and smoke a lion arose, which Kuno immediately mounted, and 
was by it borne high above the land and sea.. But the way from 
Palestine to the Black Forest is long, and much as he strove 
against it, the exhausted knight was again nearly surprised by 
sleep. But behold! there flew down from the clouds a falcon, 
which alighted upon his head, and kept him awake by its beak 
and wings. 

Already the towers of the minster of Freiburg were visible, 
rapidly they mounted the Kirchzartner valley, through the 
Hollen ravine, where the lion, enraged at being outwitted, roared 
as he ~~ the knight down at the foot of his stronghold, and dis- 
ap 

hough all was still in the depths beneath there was noise 
enough above, for the wedding guests had assembled, amidst the 
sound of trumpets, and drums, and loud mirth, while Ida, with 
tearful eyes was looking on at the wild rushing to and fro; at 
that moment the gatekeeper announced a pilgrim, with a beard 
a yard long, and torn garments, who said he had come from the 
Holy Land, and craved a refreshing drink. Although the guests 
were urgent to send away the ‘ vagrant,” as they called him, 
the lady of the castle filled a goblet of wine and sent it to the 
pilgrim. He emptied it at a draught, and then as a thank- 
offering, dropped into the vessel the half of a gold ring. When 
the gatekeeper returned the goblet to the countess, she beheld 
full of trembling foreboding the stranger’s marriage gift ; then 
taking the half wedding-ring, from which she had hitherto never 
parted, she placed it alongside of the other, and oh, wonder of 
wonders, the two halves joined together ! 

Then the happy Ida, holding in her hand the wedding-ring, 
rushed, praising God, through the throng of people present, and 
sank down before her husband, so long supposed to be dead, 
praying for pardon, while he raised her with tears of joy and 
pressed her to his heart. The unexpected return of the lord of 
the castle was a great disappointment to the chieftain, who had 
compelled the countess Ida to accept him as her husband; and it 
was also a vexatious disappointment to the friends whom he had 
invited to the wedding, and who had looked forward to the 7 
longed enjoyment of the scenes of riot and carousing in which 
they had already engaged. 

But no one could deny Kuno’s identity, and the chagrined and 
confused guests disappeared one by one. Only the faithful falco» 
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remained, and he continued to fly round and round the re-united 
pair, as if sympathising in their payee until at length he too 
departed, and winged his way to the bright skies above. 

After this the count and aliens were flawed by many children, 
and, as an old manuscript shows, Kuno, in gratitude to the noble 
bird which had rence, | him, adopted a falcon with outspread 
wings as his own and his family’s armorial device. 


THe LAKE aT KANDEL. 


In the valley of Siensbach, in former days, there was no water, 
and yet on the Kandelberg there was an unfathomable lake, which, ; 
if it could be set free from its bounds, would have inundated not 
only the immediate neighbourhood, but the whole of Breisgau. 
This is what the Evil One, who is always planning. the destruction 
of mankind, had long been thinking of; however, he well knew 
that only an innocent boy could burst the rocky wall which con- 
fined the lake on the berg. He had been eagerly seeking such a 
boy in vain, at last he thought he had succeeded in finding one 
fit for his purpose. 

One evening he saw a poor orphan boy of Siensbach, who 
watched cattle on the Kandel, coming ae the mountain, ‘deck 
ing very sad and dispirited, for he was thinking of his thankless 
occupation, that he got only pitiful wages, had scarcely enough 
to eat, and was dressed in tatters ; ; tears were rolling down his 
cheeks at: the thought of all this. Then the devil said to himself, 
“ This is the urchin for me!” So he speedily assumed the well- 
known green coat, and came sauntering along, as if by chance 
that way on his return from hunting. 

The boy was in the act of drying his eyes, when the stranger 
gentleman approached, and inquired the cause of his grief, assuring 
him at the same time that he would certainly help him if only he 
obeyed his directions, for in the mountain itself there were treasures ° 
of silver and gold, and it only required a good strong team to 
remove the rock that lay abov = ee The unsuspecting boy 
innocently declared that the four draught cattle belonging to his 
master were renowned for being the best and strongest far and 
near, and he was willing to make an attempt with them. Of 
course the seeming huntsman was well pleased at this; he agreed 
that the boy should come with his team the following morning early 
to the rock, which descended into the valley tow ards Siensbach. 

The boy, who had dreamed the whole night of the expected 
treasure, was at the appointed spot before the break of day; still 
the stranger was there before him, and had fastened a ring of 
yellow metal round the rocky wall, ‘to which to harness the team. 
Although this night work did not quite please the boy, he obe- 
diently, and without opposition, harnessed the animals to the ring, 
as usual saying the words, ‘‘ Now then, in the name of God!” 
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No one could have conceived what then instantly occurred. 
The heavens became darkened, lightning flashed in all directions, 
the earth shook from the claps of thunder, and in the interior of 
the mountain there was a roaring and heaving, as if a mighty sea 
had been formed there, and was attempting to force its way 
through ; the oxen broke loose, and the boy himself fell in a 
dead swoon to the ground, and only came to himself some time 
afterwards. . 

Now, however, all was as quiet and sunny around him as on a 
beautiful spring morning, and when he raised his eyes to the rock, 
the man in the green coat and his yellow ring had disappeared, 
and only a deep gap was left, through which a rapid torrent was 
rushing, as if numerous springs were all pouring out their waters 
through it. 

If the boy was astonished at this, he was still more so when his 
master, the peasant, who had been terrified by the furious tempest 
and the running away of the oxen, came hastening breathlessly 
' towards him. On beholding the torrent, the man fell with joy 
upon his neck, exclaiming, ‘*‘ The test wish of the inhabitant s 
of the valley has been accomplished !”’ Then, on the boy narrating 
his adventure with the huntsman, his master reproved him for his 
thoughtlessness, for the lake in Kandel would assuredly have 
burst its boundary if the team had not been driven in the name of 
the Lord. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE NAIAD, AN OLD LEGEND OF THE BLACK 
Forest. 


Tue Mummulsee, on the summit of the mountain called Hornis- 
grunde, seems to have been a favourite locale for the wild legends 
of former days, though not at all connected with his Satanic 
Majesty, who figures so frequently in the traditionary tales of the 
Black Forest and its neighbourhood. This Hornisgrunde lake is 
said, in times gone by, to have been inhabited by nymphs and 
naiads, beautiful beings, who sometimes made their appearance on 
the banks of the lake, where, in general, profound silence and 
solitude reigned. 

To this lonely as well as lofty spot a young shepherd often re- 
paired to let his cows and sheep graze on the banks of the lake, 
and as he tended them, the deep stillness around was broken by 
his songs, whose sweet tones echoed far and near. He was a 
handsome young man, with a fair complexion, ruddy cheeks, and 
yellow hair, which fell in curls down to his shoulders. 

One evening a young girl suddenly appeared before him; she 
wore a green robe, and a long veil was thrown gracefully over the 
beautiful ringlets which clustered around her lovely face. The 
girl seated herself by the side of the shepherd, and said to him : 
2R2 
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‘“<Tt is pleasant to repose oneself here; the turf is soft, and 
from the forest of fir-trees there comes a fresh and perfumed 
breeze.” 

The shepherd had not the co to answer her. In the whole 
course of his life he had never beheld so beautiful a woman, and 
he was seized with a strange kind of fear. But she looked at 
him sweetly with her large black eyes, and with her rosy little 
mouth she said : 

‘“‘ Will you not sing to me one of your beautiful songs? On 
these dreary heights one hears nothing but the discordant cries of 
the forest birds.” 

The shepherd had no great wish to sing. However, he began 


thus : 
At Mummelsee, on the dark lake, 
There is a rose of purest white, . 
Whose form sways in the breezes light 
When the evening zephyrs wake. 
And this sweet, mysterious rose, 
Which in timid beauty grows, 
Is ever ready to forsake 
The world when the first star appears ; 
Then she droops her graceful head, 
And, sinking in her sedgy bed, 
Beneath the water disappears. 


The shepherd ceased singing, for the nymph was gazing at him 
with eyes so soft, even in the month of March they would have 
melted the snow on Hornisgrunde. When one sets fire to straw 
it burns, and it is difficult to extinguish the flames. The shepherd 
fell violently in love with the naiad, who, on her part, had not a 
heart of stone. Nevertheless, their conduct was irreproachable ; 
they only chatted to each other, and entered into a little quiet 
dalliance, until at length the shepherd became bolder, and kissed 
his fair companion, who did not frown on him. 

On leaving him, she said : 

‘Tf it should happen that at any time I am not able to meet 
you here, do not approach the lake, and above all things, do not 
call me by my name.” 

Things went on pleasantly for some time; they met every 
evening, and the shepherd thought that the heavens would re- 
main always as serene, but behind him dark clouds were gather- 
ing. During two days the nymph was invisible, and the shepherd 
became extremely restless and unhappy, for it is with love as 
with home sickness, the victims of either of these feelings cannot 
remain in peace and quiet, and are tempted to believe that some 
malevolent genius is using his influence to thwart their wishes, 
and involve them in an adverse fate. 

At length the shepherd could no longer bear the suspense into 
which he was plunged, and ran to the lake. The water lilies 
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looked at him with compassion, and waving their slight stems 
and pale green leaves, motioned to him to depart. However he 
took no notice of them or their silent warnings, but called on the 
young girl by her name! 

Suddenly the water became agitated, and a lamentable c 
arose from the lake, which was immediately tinged with blood. 
Horror-struck, the shepherd fled from the spot, and made his 
way across the mountains as if he had been pursued by a phantom, 
ait (disappearing among their gloomy recesses, was never seen or 
heard of again. 


THE TRADITIONARY ORIGIN OF THE NOBLE FAMILY oF ZAHRINGEN 
AND OF THE TOWN OF FREIBURG. 


It is said that the dukes of Zihringen were once colliers living 
among the mountains, where they burned coals, but where the 
coals were obtained and why they were originally burned the 
legend does not tell. 

It happened that one of these colliers cut wood in a certain 
part of the forest, and covered the heaps with earth and coals to 
get dry. When he took away the coals he found upon the ground 
a heavy mass of melted metal, and on narrowly examining it he 
discovered it to be good silver. Consequently he always con- 
tinued to burn coals on that same spot, corerieg them with the 
same sort of earth, and always finding silver. He kept the silver 
by him, and collected a large quantity of that precious metal. 

It happened about this time that an emperor was dethroned and 
had taken refuge, with his wite, children, and servants, on the 
mountain of Breisgau, named after him Kaiserstuhl, a name 
which the hill bears to this day, and he went through much 
suffering and privation. 

He ordered it to be announced that if any one would help him 
to recover his kingdom to him he would give his daughter in 
marriage, and make him a duke. 

When the collier heard this he betook himself to the emperor 
with sundry loads of silver, and demanding his daughter in mar- 
riage and the country around besides, promised that he would 
give him such a wealth of silver that with it he could gain back 
his kingdom. The emperor at once , accepted the collier 
as a son-in-law, and gave him the land he demanded. Now he 
began to melt metal in right good earnest, built the castle and 
villege of Zihringen, and his father-in-law made him Duke of 
Zihringen. Then he built the tewn of Freiburg, and many o. 
the surrounding castles and villages. 

As, however, the collier became more powerful, and acquired 
property, honour, and influence, he grew haughty, cruel, and 
tyrannical. He actually once ordered his cook to prepare and 
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roast a little boy for his table, for he wished to try whether 
human flesh was good to eat. The cook executed his master’s 
commands. 

When, however, he brought the roasted boy to table, and 
placed it before his master, the duke was suddenly seized with 
remorse, horror, and fear, and in deep sorrow for his great sin he 
had two monasteries built, the one called St. Trudpert in the 
Miinsterthal, the other St. Peter in the Black Forest. 

But he did not really repent of his enormities, and his evil 
heart was still unchanged, for when he was laid, at length, upon 
his death-bed he desired those in whom he had confidence to melt 
all his treasures together in one mass, that his heirs might have a 
bloody fight over it. So many acts of violence did not go un- 
punished. 

It is said that the duke’s spirit was not permitted to enter into 
the other world, but was condemned to wander on the banks of a 
mountain lake, where to this day it is expiating its sins. 


The silver mines near Zihringen Castle have disappeared for 
ever. 


Tue Devit’s MILL. 


THERE was once a miller who was of a very obstinate, violent 
disposition ; he had built a mill on the Mourg, but the situation 
was badly chosen ; sometimes the mill was inundated with water, 


and then it was stopped working. This enraged the miller ex- 
ceedingly, and on one occasion, when the water flowed into his 
mill on all sides, the miller called out in a tremendous rage : 

‘“*T wish that the devil would build me a mill upon the Stein- 
berg, which would never have too much or too little water.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips before the devil stood 
before him, and declared himself ready to fulfil his wish. The 
miller, however, was long before he could make up his mind to 
agree to the conditions imposed by Satan, namely, that he should 
bind himself in writing to give his soul to the evil spirit. At 
last he agreed, if forty years of life free from sorrow and cares 
were assured to him, and a perfect mill built for him upon the 
Steinberg, which, however, must be ready in one night before the 
cock crew. 

The devil kept his word, and after midnight came to fetch the 
miller to show him the mill. The miller found everything in 
order ; the building was substantial and ingenious, and a rapid 
mountain stream turned the wheel. However, the miller hap- 
pened to observe that one indispensable stone was wanting. He 
pointed this out to the devil, who instantly hastened away to 
fetch the stone. He was already hovering with it in the air, 
immediately above the mill, when the cocks in the village of 
Loffenau near by began to crow. Enraged at this, the devil 
hurled down the tremendous stone upon the mill, flung himself 
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after it, and demolishing the mill, as he uttered hideous sounds 
of fury, he left nothing standing but the ruins, part of which still 
remain on the Steinberg, and have obtained the name of the 
devil’s mill. Near this place there are seven rocky chambers to 
be seen, which belong to “ the mill of the devil,’ and all around 
oo in wild confusion, blocks of stones and fragments of 


TIEFENAU. 


In the swampy low country to the right of Sinsheim lies the 
farm of Tiefenau. Luxuriant meadows surround it, and a deep 
rivulet flows slowly through the plain. The whole of this ground 
is said formerly to have been a considerable lake, about the origin 
of which there is a curious legend. 

Many, many years ago a convent stood there, in which, how- 
ever, there were not either much of discipline nor of good morals. 

One cold winter’s evening, a feeble old man knocked at the 
gate and begged shelter for the night. The heartless portress 
rudely ordered him away. He prayed in vain; not even the 
prioress or any of the nuns took compassion _ him, but all 
agreed in refusing his prayer. At the sight of the aged man, one 
young novice alone, who, against her will, was destined to take 
the veil, but had not yet pronounced the vows, begged for 
admission for the unfortunate wayfarer, but in vain. She was 
scoffed at, and the gates were locked against the poor wanderer, 
Thereupon he touched the ground with his stick, spurting out fire 
it opened, and swallowed up the convent, while the dark waters 
of a lake appeared in its stead. Upon its surface, however, 
floated a small island, and upon it again stood, uninjured, the 
novice. The old man held out his hand to her, and brought her 
safely on shore. 

‘‘Go home to your friends,” he said, kindly. ‘* I know that 
you have a lover, but that his parents will not agree to your 
union with him because you are poor. Bring him to-morrow at 
the hour of midnight to this lake, and here you will find your 
dowry.” 

The maiden did as the old man had desired her. The followin 
evening at midnight she came with her lover to the lake, = 
behold! as the clock of the nearest village struck twelve, the 
water began to be agitated ; three nuns were seen to arise out of 
it bearing a black sack, which they dropped at the feet of the 
<? girl, then groaning, they plunged into the lake again. 

he sack was full of gold. 

Little by little the lake dried up, and became a smiling 
meadow. But still not unfrequently misty forms are seen to rise 
from these meadows, in the garb of nuns, and the singing of a 
far distant, melancholy choir can at times be heard. 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 
Part II. 


I would strongly recommend any man who has had a surfeit 
ofthe din and turmoil of London life, and feels that there is a 
relief in the aspect of natural scenery, or torture in crowds, and 


that 


Sweet are our escapes 
From civil revelry to rural mirth, 


to try a voyage across the Channel to Ireland. He would miss 
the cut-out artificial demesnes, the trim air of the hedgerows and 
enclosures, the stateliness of the august mansions, ‘the ‘careful and 
elaborate garden culture, and the neatly planted flower-beds, the 
frequent intervention of forest trees, and all the air of grandeur and 
civilisation which characterises the garb of English scenery. He 
would miss the huge, unshapely girding of the railroads and 
arches, also the hun reds of thousands of suburban castles, man- 
sions, villas, cottages, which, surrounded as they are with every 
variety of garden and frontage, meet the gaze whichever side it 
may turn in the suburbs for at least a circle of fifteen miles round 
London. He would scarcely light upon a prospect so rich, so 

lowing, so replete with all the adjuncts of civilisation as that of 
Richmond Hill, which Turner has pictured in the glowing 
colours he affects, and which Major Herbert Hall pronounces to 
be so far superior to any which picturesque Constantinople can 
boast of. But if the Fenians, those maddest of helots who swear 
to no fealty that can be ascertained as holding rule over the 
affections of men, except it be the wild bond of misrule which 
makes helots fraternise together, were wholly quelled — if the 
country were clear for peaceful excursionists, he would find 
himself — though not in a land boasting of calm, domestic 
features of beauty, yet in one which, in many parts, exhibited 
the grand wildness of romantic scenery. If he were to direct his 
course to Cork, he would, after reaching its harbour and sailing 
up the Lee, meet as fine a view of river : scenery as any on the 
Rhine or the Thames, the Severn or any other river, whose navi- 
gation has been the theme of tourists, travellers, and poets. In 
that fine harbour is generally to be seen shipping from all parts, 
and most completely “secured from the danger of storm, and any 
other peril which may happen to craft in other less commodious 
harbours of the United Kingdom. The river on each side as you 
sail up to the city is bordered by high grounds, which are well 
wooded, and the villas and grand mansions peer out at intervals. 
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Amongst the ships in the harbour which the arrival of 
young Halstead as he entered in the packet from Bristol, were the 
three that had been taken by government to transport the 113th 
on its “ce sea voyage to Ceylon. 

When he arrived at the barracks, which are perched on the top 
of a hill that looks over this southern capital of Ireland, he found 
there a great scene of commotion, owing to the different portions 
of the regiment being in the daily expectation of being ordered 
to embark; groups of women, most of them burdened with 
children, standing near the orderly-room to receive the small 
pittance which government allowed them to take them to their 
different parishes previous to the departure of their husbands— 
few, very few of the number of women being permitted to embark 
with them. Truly, in “ adventurous life’s variety,” the vicissi- 
tudes which man encounters are mere matters of course, and 
wholesome are they in calling out the energies of his nature, stim- 
ulating the impulses of his faculties, and nursing him to the 
asperities of life; but they are fatal to the softness of the female 
nature, and she is out of place either on board ship, in camp, or 
attending on any of the multiform changes which military men 
are continually subject to. 

Most of those who stood disconsolate, and some of them weep- 
ing, near the orderly-room were extremely young, and the pro- 
spect that lay before them of again seeing their husbands was 
indeed remote. Most of the officers, absorbed in their own 
concerns, were regardless of these unfortunate beings, who, how- 
ever inconsiderate they might have been in becoming wives, and 
many of them mothers, with so faint a prospect of getting on in 
life, were immeasurably more objects of compassion than the 
numerous class of their sisterhood in other countries, who, with 
regard to their intercourse with soldiers and officers, each in their 
several spheres, are so frequently found to waive the ceremony of 
marriage altogether. Indeed, Hogarth’s picture of ‘‘ The March 
to Finchley” might have been brought to mind by seeing the 
soldiers’ wives here at Cork barracks; and, however dgplorable 
the circumstances of the latter in a worldly point of view might 
seem, still there was almost a total absence of the reckless de- 
pravity which was so strongly suggested in the painter’s rare 
exhibition of the conduct of the Guardsmen of his own day and 
their associates. The frightful bane of the common soldier— 
drink—which he also portrays as having its effects upon the 
soldiers of his day, was equally prevalent with the men of the 
regiment about to embark. No measure had been found effectual 
to stop it. Advice, threatening, imprisonment, punishment, the 
lash, all in vain had been tried upon the men, and the fact stood 
incontrovertible, that when once a man had been initiated into 
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the habit of drinking, he was almost sure to continue it, and 
bring ruin and disgrace upon himself. The old soldiers laughed 
at the recruits when they did not join in their carouse ; the young 
ones, for very shame, did as their comrades did, and soon learned 
to find it necessary to their existence. The officers did not show 
them a bright example, for they kept up their nocturnal orgies till 
two or three every morning, until the mess was broken up, and 
the mess furniture and plate packed in boxes’ for carriage on board 
ship. When this came to pass, they transferred the scene of their 
revels to a small tnn which stood outside the barracks, where the 
rigidness of mess costume was not exacted, and where it was 
allowable to drink the national beverage, whisky-punch, after 
dinner. 

The colonel, the day after Halstead had arrived, summoned the 
officers into the orderly-room soon after the morning parade, and 
told them off to the several divisions which were apportioned for 
the three different ships. Halstead found that both himself and 
Clare were to sail in the second ship with three companies, all 
under the command of a major. Another major commanded the 
first three which set sail, and the colonel himself took the com- 
mand of the remaining four companies, having the flank companies 
in the number, and sailing in the last ship that left the harbour. 
Kach of the officer’s barrack rooms, which had day by day been 
becoming more and more denuded of their comforts and their 
furniture as the day of embarkation approached, was continually 
a scene of bargaining with Jews, changing with officers belong- 
ing to other regiments in the garrison who were going to stay at 
home, disposing of what things were not considered fit for the 
voyage, or frequently gambling to pass away the time. After the 
final ‘‘ order of their going” was fully decided, nothing was 
talked about but board ship cabins, Ceylon, coming into the trade 
winds, the different berths, and all the matters connected with a 
sea voyage. The captains had each of them a cabin to himself, 
but there were two of the number married. The third captain, 
the major commanding, and six young officers, were the bachelor 
members of the party. The six young men all had their berths 
in a large cabin, which they called the Omnibus. Such was the 
arrangement on board the ship that Halstead and Clare sailed in. 

Shortly after Clare’s return to the regiment at Cork, he deter- 
mined to write to Eleanor and bid her farewell, though it was, he 
felt, nothing but a vain and fruitless task to express his feelings 
fully ; still there was a melancholy pleasure in jetting her know 
them. He said in his letter, “I do not write to ask for any 
promise from you, but simply to say that I would like to hold 
myself pledged to be yours as soon as ever circumstances can 
permit of my being so.”” He added some lines which were ex- 
pressive of his feelings on the occasion : 
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Farewell, dear maid, my wayward lot 
Decrees that both must soon divide ; 

But oh! my heart has ne’er forgot 
Where her sweet mistress doth reside. 


And could on love’s young wings the air 
Waft you my thoughts while far at sea, 
Fall many a tender sigh *twould bear 
To friendship home and oh to thee ! 


’ I oft recall the tender hours 
When your sweet eyes would read my lays 
When melting beneath passion’s powers | 
My heart would warm in beauty’s praise, 


But now no more [ list to hear 
The gentle music of thy voice— 
No more thy charms my fancy cheer, 
Sweet, lovely girl, my only choice. 


And though to foreign climes I rove, 
Where pestilence holds deadly sway, 
The spell which warmed my soul to love, 
From that true soul shall never stray. 


Insipid still each joy it finds, 

Each pleasure still seems dull to me; 
The tenderest tie affection binds 

Is that which is allied to thee. 


I could forget all former woes 
In the dear hope of your being mine ; 
The sweetest charm my bosom knows 
Is wakening sympathy in thine. 
Then fare thee well; in earliest youth 
We loved, and quickly thus we part ; 
But thee I own, in sim Jest truth, 
The only idol of my heart. 


Thus, with a woful ballad to his mistress, was Clare em- 
ployed writing the evening before the ship sailed that was to 
take him to Ceylon; but very different, indeed, was the way in 
which thirty other officers, who were his companions, and some 
others of the garrison chose to employ their time on the evening 
in question. There was a large party in the mess-room of the 
103rd Regiment, and all those of the 113th were asked. The 
dinner was laid for about fifty, and there was a very sumptuous 
feast, which commenced at about half-past six o’cloc 

The most remarkable part of a soldier’s life is the great contrast 
of what he sees in the way of luxury at home, and the extreme 
_— which he has sometimes to suffer on service abroad. 

us, can anything be more luxurious or comfortable than the 
living at the different military clubs in London, and the fare at 
the different messes throughout the United Kingdom? Even in 
the camps of the Curragh and Aldershot good living is by no 
means eliminated. But this sort of life, refined and gentleman- 
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like, and fitting as it is to conform to the respectability of the 
station which a British officer holds, is still a very bad preparation 
for the hardships and privations which he may in a few weeks, or 
indeed a few days, be called to endure, and I cannot help thinking 
that the old initiation of frugal living, which an -artillery cadet 
went through at Woolwich, was a sensible and proper means of 

reparing the officers destined for that service to embrace the 
Sentihens of a soldier’s life. But certain it is, that however they 
may have been trained, or whatever the apprenticeship which 
they may have served, the officers are never found wanting after- 
wards in due and proper spirit. The exquisites brace their nerves, 
stiffen their sinews up, a show themselves men when called on 
to charge at Balaclava or in India; so with every arm of the 
service. The infantry—albeit that their sleep is broken upon— 
rouse up like men at Inkermann and elsewhere; and though the 
school wherein they learn may be as old-fashioned and effete as 
the military garb was a century ago, still the heart which beats 
in the breast of the man is British, and his spirit induces him to 
quit himself like a man, in spite of all the disadvantages he is 
Jabouring under. 

The early part of the evening was devoted to the formal 
mode of proposing toasts, and doing due honour to them. The 
king first of all, the colonel of the regiment which was being 
entertained, and its officers. ‘These were proposed by the presi- 
dent, who called out to the officer sitting opposite to him, ** Mr. 
Vice,” and then gave his toast. After three or four more toasts 
the party began to send round the wine more freely, and the 
conversation became more general. The way in which at those 
times the officers used to indulge would startle a young man in 
these degenerate times. Certes it is a custom much more honoured 
in its breach than its observance. When it was about eight 
o’clock poor Frederick Clare stole off and wrote his letter, of 
which I have given an extract. | 

“There goes a fellow that’s spooney on some girl whom he 
knew when he was a boy,” said one of the youngsters to Halstead, 
‘and he’s not up to any sort of lark now. I never. saw such a 
regular case as it is.” 

*“So I fancied,” said Halstead. ‘I wonder what sort of a 
place is that which we are going to. I cannot find out anything 
about it from any of the old coves; and as to what the captain of 
the vessel says, he can tell me nothing, except about the harbour 
of Point de Galle, its winds ; the forest of cocoa-nut trees, which 
are on the high grounds all round the town; the outriggers to 
the boats in the harbour; and all the sort of talk which the 
seamen who make a flying visit to a place go on with when they 
— with regard to it; but I should like to hear something 
about the sport, and the society, and the natives, even.”’ 
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“‘T do not think you will find the society or the natives very 
interesting,” said one of the captains. ‘ The first will only con- 
sist of the officers, some two or three civilians, and a few of the 
most respectable of the merchants who have made a good sum of 
money in trade, being men of different countries, chiefly Dutch ; 
and as to the natives, the Cingalese are as low a class of Asiatics 
as any, and not by any means either interesting or desirable 

uaintances.”’ 

‘*T think the voyage the worst part of the business,” says 
Ensign Prose. ‘‘ I do not know whether the sea is as rough all 
the way going out as it was between Bristol and Cork, but I 
know that that voyage is bad enough.” 

‘“*] tell ye, young man, ye'll have plenty to do with the 
watches,” said Lieutenant Munthrow. ‘‘ Avery twa hours during 
the necht ye will have it amang ye to keep watch,”’ 

He, Munthrow, was of the colonel’s party, which went last of 
all, but he thought it as well to let the youngsters know what 
their duty would be. 

*‘ Well, I do not think, after having passed the trades, when 
one is well into the tropics that a night on watch is such a hard- 
ship,” said one of the majors. ‘1 recollect I was in a regiment 
going out to the Cape, and I used frequently to stay upon deck 
in preference to going below, it was so cool; I thought it much 
preferable to my cabin. The worst part of the voyage is certainly 
the beginning of it, and after you have got out of the horrors of 
the Bay of Biscay it is generally all plain sailing; in fact, I have 
known the studding sails set for many weeks after that, and the 
ship going on steadily before the wind.” 

oi wish,” said one of the married captains, ‘‘ I could see some 
description of this island in any book which was worth reading. 
I do not know how it is, but we English have got possession of 
many places which, although they have been in our hands for a 
lapse of years, have not been written or known about. I believe 
that it is a fact that Lord Castlereagh was not in the least aware 
whether Chinsurah was an island or on the main land, and that 
it is well known now, by those best informed, that when it was 
given up by the Dutch in a late treaty he was taken in by suppos- 
ing it to be nearly equivalent in importance to Java.” 

‘“¢T think,” said another major, ‘‘ that they ought to instruct 
our youths at school with accounts of the different countries which 
we are in possession of in place of giving so much time to de- 
scriptions of the Romans and their battering-rams and the Grecians 
and their phalanxes, also the host of mythological stories with 
which a boy’s head is filled before he knows the accounts of 
countries and places which he may soon be really interested in.” 

‘‘T am sure,”’ said another, ‘‘ if a lad was to take his ideas of 
navigation in the Mediterranean from the way it is described in 
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the Aineid and the Odyssey, he must wonder at the way the old 
boatmen in those days managed with their oars and sails to make 
any way, considering the primitive nature of their construction, 
and their knowing neither the compass nor the chronometer. 

The conversation then began to run entirely upon the voyage, 
and soon after ten o’clock some of the young men and a good 
many of the officers of different regiments belonging to the garri- 
son, adjourned into the room of a young officer named Smith, of 
the 103rd—very rich, and greatly rahi to seo They 
there commenced at senllednw-enne loo was the game. This, 
like almost all others, is one which leads to great excitement, and 

a sort of longing to stake on the uncertain event of the turning 
up of cards—a large sum. Sovereigns were doubled and trebled, 
the host, who was most amply provided, ‘setting an example. 
Among the officers of the party was one young man, of German 
extraction, who had just been with some friends of his mother’ S, 
and had received a loan of a sum of money, with the proviso that 
he should use it for the purpose of regaining the patent from the 
government in a principality in Germany for assuming the title 
of baron, which his family laid claim to. It was three hundred 
pounds. He also was of the dinner party, and seeing several of 
the young men go away, he went out at the same time, and 
Smith met him in one of the passages, and asked to join them in 
his room. He consented to this, not well knowing what to do 
with his time, and when he had played away all the ready money 
which he had in his possession, exclusive of his loan, he returned 
to his room and got out that money which he had by him in 
notes and sovereigns. When he came back the game was getting 
higher and higher each round—the parties much excited—their 
eyes almost starting from their sockets watching the turn of the 
cards ; the stakes each time which these players } put down would 
have been thought the wildest folly and recklessness to hazard _ 
when the game began, but now twenty pounds, thirty pounds 
and more, were being staked, and nothing but the turn of the 
cards looked to. The men were like maniacs; oaths the most 
violent and gestures most frantic were the sequel to each deal. 
The German lost and lost, till he lost two hundred of his money, 
and he said to himself, ‘ ‘Come what will, 1 must go on now, for 
it is as bad as if I lost it all; having now so much gone, I cannot 
give over, the sum I have left will not half pay for the patent.” 

we went on. They all went on. The first gleam of daylight 
broke in on the party and found them still at the horrid work. 
He lost fifty more; he still went on. He lost thirty more; again 
another twenty ; it was all gone now— gone, all gone. He He asked 
some one of the party to lend him twenty. ‘I cannot,’’ he said, 
*¢ it is all ready money work here.” At this time of the meeting 
there was a cessation of the civil amenities that generally charac- 
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terise the p ings of officers. The yo German took the 
card he had last staked on out of the pack ; he rushed out of the 
room ; he ran to his quarters; he dashed the card on his table ; 
he took up a pen; he wrote on the back of the card ‘ cela etait 
ma ruine” ; he went to his secretary, opened it, drew out a pistol 
which he kept there always loaded; he put the pistol to his fore- 
head, drew the trigger, and when the men living in the same 

e heard the oud report in the still morning air, they 
rushed up to young De Daubrowa’s room, and he was a corpse, 
and his mangled head lay open and brains scattered here and 
there—his arms extended and stiff, and his body prostrate on the 
floor. One of them ran to the adjutant of his regiment and told 
him the dreadful story, and it was known before an hour had 
elapsed all through the garrison. 

As none of the officers about to embark that day were required 
as witnesses to appear at the coroner’s inquest which sat on the 
body of poor De Daubrowa, there was nothing to detain the 

y from marching to the place of embarkation, which was 
then called Cove, and now has got the name of Queenstown. 
The men fell in at seven in the morning; the officers soon came 
afterwards, and joined their companies. There were three cap- 
tains, five subalterns, and an assistant-surgeon, and they were all 
under the command of a field officer. Then the colonel came out 
and inspected them all, opened the ranks, went through them, 
closed them, wheeled them into line, addressed the officers who 
were standing round him in a few short but emphatic words, 
shook hands with them all, told them to fall in, and marched 
away the party, having made them form four deep. The band 
playing the old tune beloved by the men, “ The girl I left behind 
me,” moved on in front, and the detachment followed down the 
steep hill leading to the river’s side. They proceeded from the 
town by the banks of the river to Cove, where the ship lay, and 
they stepped on the plank which formed the communication be- 
tween the wharf and the transport, which was called the Black 
Joke. They saw numbers of poor women shrieking, weeping, 
clasping their hands, and screaming in the demonstrative style 
which marks the character of their country, showing their grief 
at parting very likely for ever with their husbands. But “ the 
wind was fair and fair the tide,’ the captain was impatient, 
and one of the most inexorable and determined of the sons of 
men, there was no time to be lost, and the party and all their 
heavy baggage placed on board, which fact was reported to the 
major by an officer who had gone down to see that duty per- 
formed, the sailors set to work heaving the capstan, and 
very soon afterwards they left the harbour. Soon after they had 
cleared out of the harbour it became a t deal too rough to be 
pleasant sailing for any but the matured sailors. The major and 
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the captains, ensconced in their separate cabins, could suffer the 
infliction without having any witnesses to their pains, but though 
it was allowed to the seniors to be sea-sick with dignity, the 
yo men in the omnibus were much worse off. For a long 
time Halstead and another officer called Jones amused themselves 
with telling stories, laughing, and every now and then calling out 
to Prose to know whether the sea here was as-rough now as that 
which lay between Bristol and Cork, and receiving a dismal 
groan as a response; but after a day was over even this joke 
became stale, and they themselves succumbed to the influence of 
sea-sickness, and, in fact, had no longer any heart for amuse- 
ment. For four long days the tossing up and down in the Bay 
of Biscay lasted, and the sea-sickness of the landsmen lasted also. 
The swell was awful; the provision, cooked in the galley in a 
large iron pot, was simply lobscous, that comestible so well known 
by sailors. This was brought to the cuddy and ladled out by the 
steward to all who came to him with soup-plates to contain the 
same. Some luckless youngsters were not even able to go through 
the trouble of dressing to appear in the cabin, and could scarcely 
take any food when brought by their servants; but brandy 
formed a great part of the sustenance of most of those suffering. 
But the ship behaved well, as the nautical men say, and indeed, 
however apparently irresponsible an agent the inanimate mass 
might be, still the sailing craft is one much more likely to stand 
the wear and tear of such a sea as rolls in the Bay of Biscay than 
the modern elaborate steamer, with its engines, its iron, and its 
many appliances for stemming the force of the mighty elements. 
After the fourth day there was nothing left but the swell to 
contend with, which, though it rocked the vessel, was compara- 
tively a trifle. This also they found gradually getting less and less, 
and at last they sailed away from it and soon got into the trades, 
and then came on the regular duty of the watches, which for the 
first four days had been ignored, owing to the roughness of the 
weather. The two young men, Halstead and Jones, were the 
fast, lively characters of the party. Prose was a simple matter- 
of-fact lad, but, though he had to go through a Bw deal of 


chafling, was not disliked; and the other two, Williams and 


Clare, were much more studious than young men generally are. 


The assistant-surgeon, without being at all deficient as a doctor, 
was the greatest would-be exquisite of the party, and, like a great 
many of that class of gentry, was incessantly endeavouring to 
sink the professional character which was his calling, nor would 
anything gall him more than to be called doctor. The married 
captains kept very much to themselves, and there was not the 
slightest temptation during the four terrible days of rocking about 
in the bay for the two ladies to exhibit their dresses or their 


bonnets on deck, so they both kept below. The captain and the 
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major, who were unmarried, were sworn allies, and as soon as ever 
the weather a ype were seen constantly walking up and down 
the quarter-deck, telling yarns to one another. On the first day 
that the studdi ils were set, the deep purple of the broad 
Atlantic looked clear and lovely; the calm serenity of the sky 
overhead ; the flight every now and then of the flying fish, some- 
times three or four, sometimes singly, the boatswain-bird now and 
then hovering over them; the bracing but at the same time sooth- 
ing nature of the ap gti all lent new spirits to the party, 
They had now shaken off sea-sickness altogether, and the reaction, 
which is the consequence of a release from a protracted feeling of 

in, gave them all animation. Halstead and Jones played cards, 
Williams and Clare played chess on deck. Prose asked the ship 
officers questions with regard to the voyage, and received ready 
answers, which were some of them rather problematical as to their 
correctness, but which he took in, faithfully believing, and they, 
seeing the readiness to believe of their auditor, proceeded to tell 
several stories relating to the sea, to shores far away, and to the 
wonders which travellers see, which might have staggered the 
credulity of any man but a youngster so unsuspicious. 
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Lorp Berineron had only returned the day apy! to the 
villa, and it was not till then that he had heard of San Isidora’s 
death, and of Christine’s continued residence at the palazzo. 
Shocked as he was at the fearful end of the gambler, and at the 
desolate position in which his youthful daughter had been left, 
yet still a feeling of extreme pleasure pervaded his mind in the 
certainty that now there was no longer any necessity for her 
appearing as a professional singer. It was true that she had 
— him indubitable proofs of her deep attachment to another, 
ut had he not begged of her to consider him in the light of a 
tender father; therefore now was the moment for proving how 
were his intentions, and how true his devotion to her interests. 
is Emmeline pined for her society, and although he felt how dan- 
gerous to his peace would be the constant exposure to the contem- 
plation of her matchless perfections, yet—secure in the self-com- 
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maid grounded on firm principles—he did not hesitate a moment in 
deciding to invite her to reside in his house, being determined to 
romote her welfare and happiness to the extent of his power. 
uch were his setitiments when he went to seek her, and such 
they continued to be when he once more beheld her domesticated 
under his roof. His now being freed from the tie by which he 
had been bound to a worthless woman, scarcely presented itself 
to his mind, so nm we'd was he at first convinced that her heart 
was not his; yet, nevertheless, Christine’s reappearatice uinid the 
home circle quickly wrought a great change both in his thoughts 
and feelings, and although he was in some sort insensible to its 
influence, yet hope imperceptibly insinuated itself into his mind. 
His Rhowidiise of human nature was so profound, that, in her 
calm and gentle manners, he soon perceived quite clearly her 
complete and deep devotion to him; still she evidently sought to 
avoid giving any explanation of the singular visit she had made 
to the villa on the evening of the robbers. She, on her part, re- 
posed in perfect peace, feeling that now she could love without 
committing a sin, and only hoped that, when Guy did appear, 
everything would be cleared up. Till then, however, she felt the 
necessity of keeping the secret confined to her own bosom, as any 
allusion to the mysterious circumstance in question might have 
injurious consequences to Emmeline, if they led to the matter 
being sifted before the sailor hero came himself upon the scene of 
action. Thus, though all parties lived in a state of infinite har- 
mony and enjoyment, still there was a certain reserve with the 
three principal members of the domestic group. Emmeline re- 
vived, as if by magic, in the suhshine of her frietid’s presence, 
and her malady—which had been entirely mental—soon gave 
way, leaving nothing to combat but a little physical debility. 

In order to keep her as much in the open air as possible, without 
bodily fatigue, Lord Berlington took them out frequently on the 
water, and visits to different parts of the beautiful island were the 
usual objects of their yachting excursions. Upon one of those 
occasions they decided to spend the day in a lovely scene on the 
coast, about ten miles from Palermo, which the boldness of the 
rocks, the richness of the woods, and quantities of wild flowers, 
rendered a most attractive spot at that spring season, when the 
verdure was bright and green, and the air cool and invigorating. 
As it was almost full moon they agreed to take provisions with 
them, dine al fresco, and return in the tranquil evening hour, 
when the sea is so peculiarly beautiful in that enchanting climate. 
On landing, they were charmed with the loveliness of the land- 
scape, and roamed about for a long while in every direction, till 
nearly the hour when they proposed partaking of their sylvan 
repast.. Mrs. Mordaunt and the Signora Cypriani offered to seek 
some shady nook on which to have their viands arranged, and 
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Lord Berlitigton went to thé yacht to tell the sailors atid - 
servants where to bring the provisions, while Emmeline la 
ingly proposed to stitie £6 bo anid gather wild flowers to 
ornarietit their rural siiteitaliitiont. They accordingly set off to 
search for some pomegranate blossoms, which they had observed 
near a2 bank in their previous walk. This slope rosé abruptly to 
i considerable height, Abel ing bordered on one side by large masses 
of stone, mixed with low trees and furze, and having its con- 
titttation to the left hollowed out by the sweep of a full and 
rijid mountain torrent, which had fortned by its eddy 4 lar 
basin, in turning its iinpetuous course through a rough chattel, 
sharply descending towards the sea. The bank just over this iil 
had, consequently, given way, the whirling current of the waters 
having undermined and brought down the verdant part, leaving 
nothing for a considerable space above but a declivity of sand, at 
the top of which jutted some points of rock, rendered carious by 
the influence of the sun. It was on some similar rocks on the 
bank at the side of this precipice where the pomegranates and 
honeysuckles grew of which they were in quest. Emmieliiie, full 
of youthful spirits, and feeling that day stronger than istial; 
mounted the slope gaily, gathering the flowers in question, w hile 
Christine sat down when neatly at the top and began weaving 
some into a garland, with which she proposed crowning her com- 
panioni’s dark locks when they shoitild descend to dinner. Busily 
engaged in her tasteful work, under the shade of & magnificent 
tree, which threw its long branches on every side, she “paid no 
attention to her friend’s heedless steps, until roused by her agonised 
voice calling out, ‘‘ Christie, Christine, save me, or | shall be 
dashed to pieces! 1" 

The startled girl jumped up, throwing as she did so all her 
blossoms on the ‘cround, and looked round hurriedly to see where 
Emmeline was, when, to her horror, she beheld her clinging to « 
projecting piece of rock right above the chasm where the dark waters 
roared among blocks of the fallen stone. One glance explained 
the cause of peril ; over this point were hanging some beautiful 
bratiches of wild roses, and beneath were the reninins of a ledge 
of slate, to which the inexperienced wanderer had trusted herself 
m stepping from the bank on a line with it, to gather the flowers 
Which grew in hixuriance on the higher one. No sooner was her 
foot upon the treacherous prop than it began to break and to fall 
in brittle slices into the pool below. The frightened girl catight 
hold of the one above her, just as the last fragment of that ort 
Which she stood gave way, ‘and called to her friend in her extremity 
of terror. But alas! she clung to a deceitful support, for the 
upper rock was of the same crumbling consistency, and pieces of 
it Were already rolling down the sand Tuto the torrent. A miitite 
more and she felt that that the larger miss would yield to her Weight ; 
282 
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she believed that her last moment was come—come through her 
own thoughtlessness and ignorant daring ! 

Christine stood for a second scanning the threatened danger, 
then, with the eagle eye of the early practised mountaineer, she 
saw that there was but one chance of saving her beloved friend, 
and that risked her own destruction. She did not, however, 
hesitate an instant; she threw off her hat and the loose jacket 
of black silk she wore, and sprung from the bank upon a tuft of 
grass growing some feet distant in the soil above the chasm, and 
just below the point to which Emmeline clung. ‘‘ Courage, 
Emmy, dear,’’ she said, confidently, ‘‘trust to me; put your 
feet upon my hand, and gently let go the rock. Lay yourself 
flat upon the sand, and let me slide you softly down until I can 
clasp you in my arms. When you reach me hold me fast, for I 
am very strong, and shall be able to spring backwards with you 
to the bank. If 1 cannot,” she thought, ‘‘ the hopes and fears of 
both will alike be buried in the dark waters beneath.” 

It was an awful moment for those who witnessed it, and there 
were two who did so—Lord Berlington from the flat at the bottom 
of the bank gazed upwards and beheld the peril of his darling ; he 
likewise saw Christine standing like a spirit of light on that small 
patch of grass above the roaring torrent. She leant against the 
sand, her full white arm stretched upwards, and the palm of her 
ivory hand touching his daughter’s feet, while her exquisite profile 
was clearly defined against the dark groundwork on which her 
form reclined. The other spectator was a tall powerful young 
man, who at a single bound had leaped from the rugged copse 
wood on the opposite side of the bank, and, reaching the tree 
where Christine had been sitting, beheld the imminent danger in 
which were placed the two beings dearest to him in life. 

** Courage,”’ he whispered, hoarse with agitation; ‘ be steady, 
and I will enable you to save both her and yourself.” 

That whisper thrilled Christine to the heart ; it was the voice so 
much longed for. She could not look round, but she softly replied : 

** Doubt me not, Guy, my foot is firm, my head is clear; I 
shall save her, or perish with her. Gently, gently, Emmy, dear, 
lest the rock should fall before you reach me.” 

It was singular that at the moment in question she felt as if she 
had lived through the scene before. It must have been her dream 
in the palazzo San Isidora that she now realised. She knew that 
on her presence ef mind, and strength, and elasticity of muscle, 
were staked her own life and that of the object on whom depended 
the happiness of a devoted lover and a tender father, and she 
breathed an agonised petition to God to bless the promised aid. 
Another instant and that aid came. A low, long, and supple 
branch of the pliant tree, by an immense exertion, was caught 
by the athletic and active young man, bent forward and pressed 
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round to her unprotected side just as the almost insensible Emme- 
line reached her. 

“One arm on the tree, the other round my neck; hold fast 
and we are saved!” she whispered to the te Ming irl, as she 
gently slid her hand from aida her feet. Then led aloud, 
“‘ Now for it, Guy!” 

She gave the spring, they flashed through the air back to the 
bank with the returning branch, she dropped unhurt upon the 
grass, and the fainting “Emmeline was received in Guy’s arms 
just as the rock to which she had been clinging fell with a thun- 
dering noise into the turgid dark pool below. Christine threw 
herself upon her knees, and with clasped hands and upraised 
eyes, poured forth her fervent thanks to the Almighty. She had 
done a deed of daring courage that few men would have at- 
tempted, and a rich reward awaited her. 

*“* Angel, angel !’’ breathed in agitated accents a voice close to 
her ear, ‘whilst an arm was twined round her, and a hand grasped 
hers that were raised towards heaven. ‘ Angel of purity and 
power! And will you, who have saved the innocent child from 
destruction, still refuse to stand towards her in the position of a 
mother, to be her shield and support ?” 

“Refuse? Oh, Lord Berlington! refuse happiness too great 
for earth!’ she replied, turning as she spoke her bright and 
strained eyes on the suppliant on his knees at her side. 

‘Then you promise to be mine!’ he exclaimed, with wild 
delight. 

oT promise, swear most solemnly to be yours, and yours alone 
in this world, as I hope to be reunited to you hereafter.” 

It was enough, one passionate embrace, and they both sprang 
upon their feet and hastened to Emmeline, who, just reviving, 
reclined in the arms of Guy. He was fanning her with his hat, 
and just as the affianced pair approached, she “opened her bright 
blue eyes, and looking up in her protector’ s face, said, smilingly, 
in her manner at once so simple and so bewitching, 

“* So, after all, you are Guy ?”’—for in the midst. of her terror 
she had heard the dear voice, and caught the name. 

*‘ Yes, lam Guy, to be sure I am. If you had only had a 
little patience the night of the skirmish at the conservatory, I 
should have told you Vall about it.” 

*‘T am so glad,” replied in a whisper the sly girl, “ for then 
Christine will manage the matter for us, as I see now that she 
can do anything she ‘likes with papa.’ 

Lord Berlington and the omnipotent person in question had 
by this time come quite close, and while Emmeline rose to 
embrace her father, Christine threw herself into Guy’ 5 arms, and 
gave way to a flood of tears, but they were tears of joy, of self- 
approval as well as of gratitude to the much beloved relative 
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she believed that her last moment was come—come through her 
own thoughtlessness and ignorant daring ! 

Christine stood for a second scanning the threatened danger, 
then, with the eagle eye of the early practised mountaineer, she 
saw that there was but one chance of saving her beloved friend, 
and that risked her own destruction. She did not, however, 
hesitate an instant; she threw off her hat and the loose jacket 
of black silk she wore, and sprung from the bank upon a tuft of 

growing some feet distant in the soil above the chasm, and 
just below the point to which Emmeline clung. ‘‘ Courage, 
Emmy, dear,’’ she said, confidently, ‘trust to me; put your 
feet upon my hand, and gently let go the rock. Lay yourself 
flat upon the sand, and let me slide you softly down until I can 
clasp you in my arms. When you reach me hold me fast, for I 
am very strong, and shall be able to spring backwards with you 
to the bank. If 1 cannot,” she thought, ‘‘ the hopes and fears of 
both will alike be buried in the dark waters beneath.” 

It was an awful moment for those who witnessed it, and there 
were two who did so—Lord Berlington from the flat at the bottom 
of the bank gazed upwards and beheld the peril of his darling ; he 
likewise saw Christine standing like a spirit of light on that small 
patch of grass above the roaring torrent. She leant against the 
sand, her full white arm stretched upwards, and the palm of her 
ivory hand touching his daughter’s feet, while her exquisite profile 
was clearly defined against the dark groundwork on which her 
form reclined. The other spectator was a tall powerful young 
man, who at a single bound had leaped from the rugged copse 
wood on the opposite side of the bank, and, reaching the tree 
where Christine had been sitting, beheld the imminent danger in 
which were placed the two beings dearest to him in life. 

** Courage,”’ he whispered, hoarse with agitation; ‘‘ be steady, 
and I will enable you to save both her and yourself.” 

That whisper thrilled Christine to the heart ; it was the voice so 
much longed for. She could not look round, but she softly replied : 

* Doubt me not, Guy, my foot is firm, my head is clear; | 
shall save her, or perish with her. Gently, gently, Emmy, dear, 
lest the rock should fall before you reach me.” 

It was singular that at the moment in question she felt as if she 
had lived through the scene before. It must have been her dream 
in the palazzo San Isidora that she now realised. She knew that 
on her presence of mind, and strength, and elasticity of muscle, 
were staked her own life and that of the object on whom depended 
the happiness of a devoted lover and a tender father, and she 
breathed an agonised petition to God to bless the promised aid. 
Another instant and that aid came. A low, long, and supple 
branch of the pliant tree, by an immense exertion, was caught 
by the athletic and active young man, bent forward and pressed 
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round to her unprotected side just as the almost insensible Emme- 
line reached her. 

“One arm on the tree, the other round my neck; hold fast 
and we are saved!’ she whispered to the trembling girl, as she 
gently slid her hand from under her feet. Then led aloud, 
‘“‘ Now for it, Guy !” 

She gave the spring, they flashed through the air back to the 
bank with the returning branch, she dropped unhurt upon the 
grass, and the fainting “Emmeline was received in Guy’s arms 
just as the rock to which she had been clinging fell with a thun- 
dering noise into the turgid dark pool below. Christine threw 
herself upon her knees, and with clasped hands and upraised 
eyes, poured forth her fervent thanks to the Almighty. She had 
done a deed of daring courage that few men would have at- 
tempted, and a rich reward awaited her. 

** Angel, angel!” breathed in agitated accents a voice close to 
her ear, whilst an arm was twined round her, and a hand grasped 
hers that were raised towards heaven. ‘ Angel of purity and 
power! And will you, who have saved the innocent child from 
destruction, still'refuse to stand towards her in the position of a 
mother, to be her shield and support ?” 

- Refuse : ? Qh, Lord Berlington! refuse happiness too great 
for earth!” she replied, turning as she spoke her bright and 
strained eyes on the suppliant on his knees at her side. 

“Then you promise to be mine!” he exclaimed, with wild 
delight. 

“y promise, swear most solemnly to be yours, and yours alone 
in this world, as I hope to be reunited to you hereafter.” 

It was enough, one passionate embrace, and they both sprang 
upon their feet and hastened to Emmeline, who, just reviving, 
reclined in the arms of Guy. He was fanning her with his hat, 
and just as the affianced pair approached, she « opened her bright 
blue eyes, and looking up in her protector’ s face, said, smilingly, 
in her manner at once so simple and so be witching, 

** So, after all, you are Guy ?”’ 
she had heard the dear voice, and caught the name. 

** Yes, 1am Guy, to be sure I am. If you had only had a 
little patience the night of the skirmish at the conservatory, I 
should have told you Vall about it.” 

“Tam so glad,” replied in a whisper the sly girl, “ for then 
Christine will manage the matter for us, as I see now that she 
can do anything she ‘likes with papa.’ 

Lord Berlington and the omnipotent person in question had 
by this time come quite close, and while Emmeline rose to 
embrace her father, Christine threw herself into Guy's arms, and 
gave way to a flood of tears, but they were tears of joy, of self- 
approval as well as of gratitude to the much beloved relative 
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to ensure for ever the happiness of her own life. 
Guy kissed her and kissed her again and again, and if not done 
so tenderly as he had performed the same ceremony a minute 
previously with Emmeline, it was at least, to all appearance, 
quite as warmly. 

‘‘Oh, Tiny, what a precious soul you are!” he at length 
said; ‘‘ without my dear little aunty where should we all have 
been ?”’ 

He then rose from the sward where he had seated himself while 
snpporting Emmeline, and approaching the side of the bank 

eld the patch of grass from which the heroic girl had sprung, 
almost uprooted from the sand; his blood ran cold, he returned 
to his companions, then offering his arm to his beloved proposed 
that they should leave the horrid spot. While slowly following 
Lord Berlington and Christine down the slope, he said to the 
culprit who leaned on him, 

‘You see how it is, Emmeline Temple; you must now be 
convinced that you require somebody to take care of you, for 
you really don’t know in the least how to take care of yourself. 
If it had not been for that darling Tiny, you would now have 
been lying smashed and drowned in the dark pool at the bottom 
of that precipice, with the capuchin friar beside you, for | 
swear,” he added, with singular excitement of manner, which 
left no doubt of the truth of his words, ‘that I would not have 
survived you a minute.”’ 

Emmeline shuddered, and clung closer to his arm, which in- 
voluntary action led to a softer tram of thought, accompanied by 
words by far too melting to be repeated for the amusement of 
indifferent people. The couple before them were likewise deeply 
engaged in conversation, but it was the female party who spoke 
the most, and with all her powers of eloquence—concentrated on 
the one great point which at the moment filled both her heart 
and thoughts—she poured forth her sentiments of affection for, 
and obligations to Guy, vividly depicting his generous devotion, 
his high sense of honour, his wisdom, and daring courage, 
leaving Lord Berlington breathless in following her enthusiastic 


feelings. 

- Noble young man!” he at length said; ‘would to God | 
had it in my power to liquidate the immense debt of gratitude I 
owe him for the immeasurable blessings he has preserved to me, 
in having watched over in the day of her adversity the angelic 
being I expect to call my own, and haying been instrumental in 
saving her life along with that of my darling child.” 

‘ Were Emmeline to love him, would you bestow her on him?” 
suddenly and softly asked Christine, turning as she spoke her 
beaming eyes upon his face with an anxious look. 
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“ Would I? ay, be thankful too!” he answered, wi 
the hestlation of a it ~ ey with such vtnan'T shoal fe 
my daughter's happiness secure. | 


Oh, how the warm heart of the unselfish girl bounded with 
joy! Her companion’s Penevating eye followed every change o 
expression on the beautiful and speaking ig i ore him, 
and a suspicion of the truth flashed across his mind. He pressed 
to his heart the arm that rested on his, and added, in a low and 
agitated yoice, | 

“‘ Poor Emmeline was most unfortunate in her mother; but 
she is gone, and her faults must be buried with her. This makes 
me, howeyer, very solicitous to preserve the naturally impetuous 
character of my beloved child from all risk of being sullied by 
bad example. The bestowing her early on one capable of ap- 
preciating her good qualities, and of watching oyer the unguarded 
thoughtlessness of her buoyant disposition, would indeed be the 
greatest possible addition to my present felicity.” 

One of Christine’s brightest and sweetest smiles was her only 
reply ; nothing more was said at the time, for they had now 
reached the spot where their collation was spread, and in pre- 
senting the gallant young sailor to the two good old ladies 
waiting for them, and in recounting the terrible peril from which 
the friends had just escaped, all other subjects were dropped. 
Guy now left them for a minute, and ran down to the beach to 
dismiss the boat which he had hired to follow the party, as on 
arriving at the villa just after their departure he had learned 
which way they had gone. This boat had proyidentially landed 
him in view of the two dear objects of his affections, when they 
were in the act of ascending the bank, and thus caused him to 
hasten after them, and to appear on the scene of action at a 
moment so important to their safety and to his own happiness. 
On his rejoining the party, they seated themselves on the thyme- 
clad bank, and a delightful repast, mingled with animated con- 
versation, whiled away the hours till the moon began to show 
her silver disk in the clear blue sky, warning them that it was 
now time to return to their beautiful villa, which Lord Berlington 
requested that Guy would for the present consider his home, 
Never, perhaps, did any bark bear a freight of happier hearts 
over the blue waters of the Mediterranean than the beautiful 
yacht of Lord Berlington did on that lovely night; the very 
breeze scarcely filling the sails, seemed as if it wished to prolong 
moments of felicity so seldom tasted in this world of sorrow. 

Emmeline, leaning fondly on Guy’s arm, paced with him up 
and down the deck, listening with unqualified delight to his sailor 
sallies ; and I am sorry to say, for the credit of the sensibility and 
romantic feeling of the parties, that they were much more like 
two happy children let loose from school than a couple of tender 
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and sentimental lovers. It was very different with the other 
pair, although their case, too, had singular features. Christine, 
seated at the side of the ‘vessel, looked up in the moonbeams to- 
sas the man of her heart, who, bending over her, drank with 
es the light of hers, as his fascinated ear did the soft, low 
wrt that flowed from her beautiful lips. Her hand was pledged, 
an her full and complete confidence was ‘given ; she told 
every important point in her life which she could at the moment 
remember, and those circumstances were explained that before he 
did not clearly understand, and how he was impressed by the 
simple Tovar I leave the reader to imagine, who has known 
from the beginning all the trials, thoughts, and feelings of the 
gifted, gentle, and devoted Christine. Having confessed for her- 
self, she 5 thought it would be as well to do so likewise for Emme- 
line, and accordingly sketched with infinite judiciousness her 
singular acquaintance with the noble and captivating young 
sailor, frankly telling all the affair of the Capuchin friar. 
Lord Berlington at first looked grave, then could not refrain 
from laughing when she came to the scene at the conservatory, 
and wsiel by acknowledging how glad he was that his giddy girl 


had fallen into such hands as the generous and firm Guy. Mean- 
while the two amiable old ladies sat in infinite enjoyment on the 
sofa beside the cabin stuirs. Mrs. Mordaunt’s observant eye noted 
that all was settled as she ong had wished it, and felt secure that, 


in the possession of the enchanting and amiable object of her 
early interest, her beloved nephew would at last enjoy the happi- 
ness his manifold virtues merited. The tact of the Signora 
Oypriani left her no way behind her companion in understanding 
the turn things had taken, but her mind was filled with indi- 
vidual feelings of gratitude and pleasure, for that day, when re- 
posing after dinner on the green sward, Lord Berlington had 
expressed his wish that she would remain a constant resident at 
tho Villa Zernini, and act as chatelaine during the absences which 
must necessarily occur in consequence of his “position and posses- 
sions in his native country. The most delightful hour, however, 
must have an end; at last the bright bark anchored in the bay, 
and the happy party entered the crounds by the door near the 
bathing-house, where they found a carriage waiting to convey 
them to the villa. As the vehicle could only convey four, the 
gentlemen walked home accompanied by Turk and Bijou, who on 
Guy’ s appearance had exhibited symptoms of delirium from joy, 

roving how true it is, that although man may forget those he 
1as once loved, yet dogs never do, 
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Tuis is another of those works for which the English public is 
so deeply indebted to Sir John Bowring. It is, we presume, one 
of the fruits of his ten or twelve years’ residence beneath the 
shade of the Celestial Empire, though independent of it. It 
would appear, not only from the present work, to which we must 
confine ourselves here, that the field is a very extensive one for 
the Euro observer, but that very little comparatively of the 
Chinese Empire in its social life is even yet known, and less still 
understood, though one of the oldest, ad probably least changed 
by the lapse of ages, of any nation with which we are acquainted. 
To this the geographical position of the country has in no small 
degree contributed, not less, indeed, than its vast superfices and 
< agaaier The changes effected by foreign conquest have, per- 

aps, made the least general impression. ‘The enormous popula- 
tion of the country was a bar to any great alteration on the-part 
of conquerors in the introduction of different social customs or 
dialects. They might subjugate by physical force, but as it is 
with mental influence, and the stronghold of habit for long genera- 
tions together, the progress of change must not only be the effect 
of vigorous power, but occupy a long space of time, China has 
a population of itself much larger than that of all Europe, accord- 
ing to accounts, the correctness of which it is difficult to chal- 
lenge upon valid ground. The country, fourteen hundred miles 
long by above a thousand in width, with its fifteen provinces and 
its four thousand four hundred walled cities, may well attract the 
wonder of the European world. Set down at three hundred and 
forty millions of souls, we are tempted to credit the population 
not overrated. Wherever, too, a Chinaman can be employed on 
the shores of the vast Pacific, if tolerated, he is certain to be dis- 
covered in some kind of employment. The antiquity of the 
nation cannot be doubted. They assign above two thousand 
years before the Christian era as the date at which their annals 
are recognisable. Of the arts latest known in Europe, until a 
century or two ago, they were then the masters. The magnet, 
gunpowder, artillery, the arts and sciences to a considerable ex- 
tent, their monosyllabic writing, and works of skill, some of 
which remain a secret in Europe to this day, have all excited the 
wonder of Europeans. Nor are their manners and customs, their 
attire and modes of thinking, any way similar to those of the 
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and sentimental lovers. It was very different with the other 
pair, although their case, too, had singular features. Christine, 
seated at the side of the ‘vessel, looked up in the moonbeams to- 
wards the man of her heart, who, bending over her, drank with 
a es the light of hers, as his fascinated ear did the soft, low 
that flowed from her beautiful lips. Her hand was pledged, 
pe her full and complete confidence was’ given; she told him 
every important point in her life which she could at the moment 
remember, and those circumstances were explained that before he 
did not clearly understand, and how he was impressed by the 
simple narrative I leave the reader to imagine, who has known 
from the beginning all the trials, thoughts, and feelings of the 
gifted, gentle, and devoted Christine. Having confessed for her- 
self, she thought it would be as well to do so likewise for Emme- 
line, and accordingly sketched with infinite jadiciousness her 
singular acquaintance with the noble and captivating young 
sailor, y telling all the affair of the Capuchin friar. 
Lord Berlington at first looked grave, then could not refrain 
from laughing when she came to the scene at the conservatory, 
and ended by acknowledging how glad he was that his giddy girl 


had fallen into such hands as the generous and firm Guy. Mean- 
while the two amiable old ladies sat in infinite percha, a on the 
sofa beside the cabin stuirs. Mrs. Mordaunt’s observant eye noted 
that all was settled as she ms had wished it, and felt secure that, 


in the possession of the enchanting and amiable object of her 
early interest, her beloved nephew would at last enjoy the happi- 
ness his manifold virtues merited. The tact of the Signora 
Cypriani left her no way behind her companion in understanding 
the turn things had taken, but her mind was filled with indi- 
vidual feelings of gratitude and pleasure, for that day, when re- 
posing after dinner on the green sward, Lord Berlington had 
expressed his wish that she would remain a constant resident at 
the Villa Zernini, and act as chatelaine during the absences which 
must necessarily occur in consequence of his ] position and posses- 
sions in his native country. The most delightful hour, however, 
must have an end; at last the bright bark anchored in the bay, 
and the happy party entered the grounds by the door near the 
bathing-house, where they found a carriage waiting to convey 
them to the villa. As the vehicle could only convey four, the 
gentlemen walked home accompanied by Turk and Bijou, who on 
Guy’ s — had exhibited symptoms of delirium from joy, 

roving how true it is, that although man may forget those he 
1as once loved, yet dogs never do, 
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Tuis is another of those works for which the English public is 
so deeply indebted to Sir John Bowring. It.is, we presume, one 
of the fruits of his ten or twelve years’ residence beneath the 
shade of the Celestial Empire, though independent of it. It 
would appear, not only from the present work, to which we must 
confine ourselves here, that the field is a very extensive one for 
the Euro observer, but that very little comparatively of the 
Chinese Empire in its social life is even yet known, and less still 
understood, though one of the oldest, and probably least changed 
by the lapse of ages, of any nation with which we are acquainted. 
To this the geographical position of the country has in no small 
degree contributed, not less, indeed, than its vast superfices and 
pee The changes effected by foreign conquest have, per- 

aps, made the least general impression. The enormous sh 
tion of the country was a bar to any great alteration on the part 
of conquerors in the introduction of different social customs or 
dialects. They might subjugate by physical force, but as it is 
with mental influence, and the stronghold of habit for long genera- 
tions together, the progress of change must not only be the effect 
of vigorous power, but occupy a long space of time. China has 
a population of itself much larger than that of all Europe, accord- 
ing to accounts, the correctness of which it is difficult to chal- 
lenge upon valid ground. The country, fourteen hundred miles 
long by above a thousand in width, with its fifteen provinces and 
its four thousand four hundred walled cities, may well attract the 
wonder of the European world. Set down at three hundred and 
forty millions of souls, we are tempted to credit the population 
not overrated. Wherever, too, a Chinaman can be employed on 
the shores of the vast Pacific, if tolerated, he is certain to be dis- 
covered in some kind of employment. The antiquity of the 
nation cannot be doubted. They assign above two thousand 
years before the Christian era as the date at which their annals 
are recognisable. Of the arts latest known in Europe, until a 
century or two ago, they were then the masters. The magnet, 
gunpowder, artillery, the arts and sciences to a considerable ex- 
tent, their monosyllabic writing, and works of skill, some of 
which remain a secret in Europe to this day, have all excited the 
wonder of Europeans. Nor are their manners and customs, their 
attire and modes of thinking, any way similar to those of the 
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people of the ‘old world,” so called in Europe. In one respect 


they are pre-eminent. There learning is far spread; and to that 
it is probable they owe their superiority amid surrounding dark- 
ness, as well as to the long term of years during which they have 
maintained the empire of mind. They were far before any other 
nation in their earlier and superior skill in the arts. ‘While other 
countries emerged and sank again into barbarism, they were un- 
changed. This superiority, there is no doubt, consisted in the 
value thus set upon learning and mental acquirement. These being 
considered the summum bonum, have preserved them for nearly 
forty centuries an identical people. It is learning alone which 
can preserve national vitality. To the wisdom derived from learn- 
ing, all other endowments must give way. 

It is in consequence of this preference that the Chinese have 
continued essentially the same people as they were when the 
gloom of past ages enveloped the rest of the world. In Europe, 
with all its claim to superiority, imperial as well as individual, 
the chief good of rulers has been sought in the possession of 
riches by deceit or plunder, and by extent of dominion; the 
means of obtaining which being bad, are naturally perishable 
from their own depraved character. Sanguinary wars, waged to 
accomplish venial ends, have been the practice in Europe to obtain 
distinction. Perhaps Greece alone in past time, or at least a clis- 
tinguished portion of it, having made learning the goal at which 
the national reputation aimed, has survived in consequence, and 
obtained a renovation. Not only heathen but the Jewish nation 
sought for temporal greatness no otherwise than in the robbery of 
the people that surrounded them, and made the accumulation of the 
precious metals, or of flocks and herds, by the plunder of their 
neighbours, no matter how unjustly, the sole object of their 
ambition, boasting that God recommended the injustice to their 
performance. few, indeed, are the favourite characters they pre- 
sent to us free of that stain. Nor do the Jews seem to have pos- 
sessed any extended information beyond their own narrow and 
illiberal customs and habits. We hold Job not to have been an 
Israelite, for he exhibits a degree of knowledge of which we find 
no trace among the Jews. ‘The Chinese have not only possessed 
those arts to greater perfection, that in the Old World were consi- 
dered recent discoveries, but they give their professors, as they have 
ever done, the first place in the state, the highest order in the 
empire ; the class, which in England is regarded as the lowest, 
sneered at by the ignorant great, and mocked by the gripe-all of 
the hour. Here Mammon, “the least erected spirit that fell,” as 
Milton tells us, holds the key of all, and rules supreme high and 
mean, the titled and untitled, low thoughted, asthey may be. He 
isa Cerberus guarding the key of power, and purchasing what are 
denominated “virtues” very problematically, and oftener vices. 
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But our present business is with a different people, one that 
bis wise, and pow and mature in glory, when we mado our 
naked or half-covered bodies blue with woad, and offered up 
human sacrifices to some hideous demon in wicker-work, or to 
some stone lump which we called a god; while we now offer our 
victims to gold, in place of tendering them to a deity of granite, 
pretend the contrary as to the prevalent idolatry as we may. 

But what has this ever-besetting sin of ours to do with China, 
except as furnishing a contrast between a nation four thousand 
years old, and little changed, and one the stability of which is 
based upon lower objects than that of the Chinese ? One which has 
been changed, if confined to matters of faith, a dozen times at 
least, and can count only three or four centuries for its arts and 
civilisation. Nor is this wonderful, when we discover that the 
principles which have guided us are as fluctuating as the ocean 
waves, while those based, as in China, upon learning, remain the 
same from age to age. Even conquest cannot eradicate a prin- 
ciple once become so strongly fixed. Here, at least, the worshipper 
of Buddha has the advantage over a nobler creed, if not in the 
virtue of the worship, most assuredly in the consistency and 
harmony of that worship, as carried out by these idolaters, putting 
Europeans to shame with their faith and practice at continual war. 
When the true Christian doctrine is promulgated, and acted upon 
in England, and indeed in Europe, not merely acknowledged for 
secular ends, we may draw a fair parallel between the sincere 
worshippers even of an idol and the worshippers in verbiage and 
form oo of a superior Deity. There is, at least, earnestness 
and sincerity in the one, if superstitions be in the other, not a 
mere repetition of hackneyed creeds and forms, and no heart. 

But why all this preface? We reply because it is proper to put 
to shame as frequently as possible the taste for gold worship that 
in these favoured islands supersedes everything besides, divine or 
human, and gives not to intellect, as to that which builds up and 
preserves nations, its immense; advantages, by showing the effect 
of its example in another land as a ground of stability. 

The ‘“‘ Flowery Scroll” is a novel sufficiently striking by the 
title to attract curiosity. We were indebted to Sir John Bowring 
for making us acquainted with the works of several European 
writers before unknown in England. Being a good linguist, it 
was not to be supposed that he would spend a dozen years, it may 
be said, in China, and pass by unnoticed the manners, language, 
and literature of so singular a people. In fact, of late years 
compared to the past we have had far too little of the knowledge 
imparted to us of the literature of foreign states. We are told 
that the people here only want to know about themselves! We 
may still hope from some quarters, more knowledge of the Kast, 
though the crown regiments will, we fear, ill supply the place of 
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those of the late Company, whose officers there made such dis- 
tinguished names in Indian literature, from being masters of the 
language, to which the officers of the crown regiments will be 
strange; incapable of examining the mental productions of the 
country. These are, therefore, more valuable—we mean all that 
is new of a similar nature from other sources. 

The “ Flowery Scroll,”’ then, is a Chinese novel, written in the 
style of the nation, for there the st yle, Sir John tells, j is the nation, 
all the thoughts, feelings, and expressions of which, being moulded 
into one common type, are the result of a general and similar 
education. Sir John says: 

‘* No apology is necessary for preserving the general phraseology 
of the story. If, as is said, ‘the individual style is the indi- 
vidual man,’ the national style is the nation, and it is emphati- 
cally so in China, where all thoughts, feelings, and expressions 
are moulded to a common type, that type being the result of a 
universally similar education, in which the elementary books 
employed are invariably the same.” 

In the poetic language of the country, even the state papers are 
imbued with the element of the highest refinement in language 
and manners. This is a sad satire upon our public documents. 
A mandarin observed to the author, “ The proof of your being no 
better than barbarians is that you have no poetry in your Tan- 
guage ! 

Some of their great men boast of having had poetry given 
them from heaven. All the higher distinctions in China depend 
upon education. As our old titled men boast of a descent from 
some Norman barbarian, and as every “novo homo” here, so 
self-honoured, boasts of being a es politician through the 
number of thousands he has accumulated by traffic, and often by 
trick, as Franklin observed, so the Chinese repose their virtue 
upon learning. In China they even decide rank by intellec- 
tual or acquired accomplishments. So that the students of Con- 
fucius or Kong Fu Tse, who lived five hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era, and was a pure Theist, born in the 
kingdom of Lu, and of the imperial family, left his example as a 
creat inheritance, and such, according to Sir John Bowring, it 
remains at this day, the first accomplishment and virtue of that 
vast empire before ‘the descendant of the Norman barbarian or the 
Croesus of the city alley in Europe had an existence. 

It is difficult to give an account of a work similar to the pre- 
sent so as to convey an adequate notion of what depends so much 
upon phraseology. In many places Sir John has added notes 
illustrative of the text. The whole is novel to a European, who 
finds it a matter of difficulty to adapt himself to the images and 
epithets used by those to whose usages and habits he is so wholly 
a stranger. Some of the similes are singular and poetical, even 
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in Europe ; many are novel, though to a certain extent the i 

of the muse is a universal language. The peach seems a simil e 

of which the Chinese make great use. The ‘‘ Flowery Scrolls,” as 

they are denominated, are verses or inscriptions, which are sus- 

a in pairs in halls or large apartments, or upon pillars, 
y of the images are borrowed from nature. Thus obtaining 

the highest literary eminence, an individual is said to be 





ascending the ladder by which he mounts to the clouds ! 
He approaches the condescending glance of the son of heaven! 


“This being interpreted, means that he has reached the a, 
literary eminence and been admitted to the Doctorial Co og 
obtaining in consequence the hand of his beloved.” Thus Sir 
John interprets the passage. 

These scrolls serve, too, as albums, and, we are told, are often 
autographs or writings of persons well known to fame. The account 
of them is curious. The scrolls have mostly quotations from their 
classics, apopthegms from sages, or traditional verses. It was a 
singular fact here noted, that when “‘ Scent-bottles with Chinese 
inscriptions were discovered at Thebes and Memphis, there was not 
a single instance in which we were unable to trace back the verse 
to its original Chinese source. Lin, a name so well known in the 


‘Chinese opium war, was famous for scroll writing, the originals 


of which have a high money value, and fac-similes were often 
seen in Chinese houses.” The information respecting scroll and 
scroll writing is thus more interesting and curious, and shows 
how much the education of the country rules among the higher 
classes, and, indeed, is their great distinction. One of these 
scrolls, admirable in Chinese art, may be seen in the British 
Museum. It was, perhaps, some of the plunder of the Hast, 
having been presented by the notorious Hastings to George ILI. 
These scrolls are written on thin white silk, or paper bespangled 
with gold or silver leaf, from one to four feet wide; they reach to 
the top of the pillar or apartment where they are hung. They 
can be rolled up and fastened with a silk thread, which being 
untied, the roller attached keeps them in their perpendicular 
position. 

Of the present tale it is difficult to give a comprehensible ex- 
tract, and do justice to the slight story. The language, too, is 
strictly poetical. The ‘‘ watery moon” is, it seems, a p 
used in Ghina to show its paleness. We have heard it so applied 
in Cornwall. The writer is described as leaning upon a balustrade 
to enjoy the evening breeze. The tale commences : 

“‘T stood leaning upon a balustrade that I might enjoy the 
freshness of the evening breeze. The autumnal wind wafted to- 
wards me the fragrance of the white lotus flowers, and shiaing 
like water I saw the horns of the new moon. It was the very 
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ight when, us the tale is told, there is a blending of the constel- 
hitions, and then I thought silently that if the heavens had a 
happiness of their own in union and sympathy, there was no 
reason Why man should be delivered over to sadness and solitude. 
If there be a day of gladness and rejoicing above, are there no 
jewels—is there no fragrance for us to possess and enjoy below ? 

** Look whichever way one will—from the beginning to the end 
of things—love is a universal element; it always was, it always 
will be. The heart will follow the uncontrollable impulses of 
nature. It will be reckless, dissatisfied, impatient until its affec- 
tions can be mingled with the affections of another.” 

This is very universal. In a note, Sir John informs tis the Star 
Lyra (Niu Lang) represents the male, and the Chi Niu the 
‘“‘ webster” or the female principle, to which some observations are 
connected which we have not room to qiote. After more intro- 
ductory matter, and the observation that “ There is a love deep 
as the ocean and vast as the firmament,” the narrator inquires 
why he should not relate his story for the instruction of those who 
come after him. The story then commences. The hero of the 
tale, named Liang, living in Soo Chow. ~To give an adequate 
idea of a volume of four hundred pages, so as to, do it justice in 
our notice, would not be possible. “Titi is a clever youth, an 
only son. He was eighteen years old when, as an initiated 
sttident, he hoped to be taken into the imperial service, a thing 
not possible without a succession of competitive examinations. It 
would appear in China that uniformly wise and meritorious 
persons are elevated to the highest offices, without regard to their 
social positions. It was the practice of the ancient kmgs, and in- 
sisted upon by Confucius, Mencius, and all great Chinese au- 
thorities. What a contrast to the rule m European courts and 
their dependencies, where favouritism elevates Pools, often for 
their folly alone! Nowhere is education so highly estimated ; no 
rank in that respect is regarded. To become illustrious by know- 
ledge is the great object. A hundred Chinese proverbs exist in 
relation to that solitary fact. 

It must be observed that Sir John has added copious notes to 
the work, illustrative of different passages which would be obscure 
or difficult to comprehend by their emblematic application. ‘ In 
learning there is neither age nor youth.” Again, ‘ The emptiness 
of 2 country is seen when superior men are not selected for office.” 
“Ten years of study under the window (in obscurity) will bring 
promotion and fame under the canopy of heaven” (throughout tlie 
Celestial empire). The heads of the story continue such as, 
“ Liang takes leave of his mother, and enters upon his Travels ;” 
“He next presents the family congratulations to the Lady Lao ;” 
but as to the heads of the chapters only, to copy them here alone 
would occupy considerable space. Each chapter, not only illus- 
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trating the p ing of the courtship, but the’ tititiners Of the 
ple, for which & reference to the work itself is necessary ; we 
trongly recommend it to the reader as no less oe tae in- 
structive. The im ; modes of thinking, epithets, and vary- 
ing situations of the hero of the tale will do more, as read here, to 
elucidate the manners and style of this singular people thai can 
be well conceived. 

The notes added are of the first importance to the English 
reader. “They explain much that would else be obscure. ev 
teach us, too, how different the modes of thinking ind motives of 
action are in China from those in Europe. A beautifal Chinese 
woman is described as having “ aliond-flower checks, peatch- 
blossom lips, willow-leaf waist, bright, dancing, ripple eyes, and 
lotu8-flower footsteps.” Life we find is little valued in China, if 
love be as omnipotent as elsewhere. The people there believe that 
it is vam to struggle against what is inevitable, and that this 
mortal stage of being is but the fragment of our whole interminable 
existence, to another phase of which death tonducts us. So little 
do they regard death, that for a hundred ounces of silver a man 
will be publicly executed for andther, and they believe that the 
self-sacrifice will be rewarded in another state of being. “ I once 
saw,” observes Sir John, “twenty men executed, and thoagh 
near, I did not hear a word uttered, or observe the slightest re- 
sistance to receive the fatal blow, when the executioner utratiged 
their bodies for the stroke. 

In the worship of Buddha, Sir John, judging from his own 
observation, is of opinion not that the idol to which prayer is 
addressed is expected to comply with it, but that it acts as 4 
mediator or intercessor by some unseen and mysterious influence. 
This singular people love their ancestral homes, and their bodies 
are, when possible, brought home from distant countries to rest 
in the family grave. 

The virtues of women are purity of speech, beauty of person) 
and a talent for embroidery. The patroness of faithful lovers is 
Chang Neo, the goddess of the moon. 

We should attempt in vain to give an extract from the tale, so 
as to impart sense enough to understand more than the mere 

hraseology. It would be unconnected, and not easily cotpre- 

ensible. Every curious person will read this book—in fact, all 
who desire to know something to be depended upon regarding a 
very singular people. As a novel it is sui generis, and therefore 
requires to be gone through in a careful reading. The similes 
are frequently very curious, generally drawn from nature, often 
perfectly novel, and by no means without pith. The virtues are 
called ‘* womanly proprieties.”” A proverb says, ‘‘ Deafness is 
a virtue, especially in the neighbourhood of a woman’s apart- 
ments.”” Many of the sayings are excellent, and full of sig- 
nificancy. 
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The ambition for literary distinction permeates the whole of 
public and private life in China, from the earliest to the 
most advanced senility. The competitive examinations have had 
their origin in the most remote antiquity, and the educational 
bond has been a great tie in keeping the community together. 
The notes of Dr. Bowring are most important in illustration, and 
every curious as well as every literary individual will peruse his 
pages. We cannot quote from the text, as the matter would be 

isjointed, but few will be without the work itself. Some, who 
love the Chinese leaf, will find their literature by the side of the 
steaming urn in Europe, full of pleasant information in a path 
scarcely yet trodden. We regret to find the Chinese not « truth- 
telling people, but with the candour to acknowledge it. ‘‘ No 
blows no truth,” is a Chinese proverb. But we must refer to 
the volume itself, which adds very valuable information, as before 
said, to the curious, under our present scanty stock of knowlege 
of the private life of the Chinese. 

We may add, regarding the great product of China, or that 
tea of which Englishmen are so fond, that in the land of its 
growth it ranges from three pence to three guineas per pound, 
and that in tea of the highest value every leaf is manipulated. 
The finest is never made in a teapot. A small quantity of the 
leaves is put into a cup, which is brought to the guest in an 
ornamented brass stand, of an oblong shape, and hot water 
poured on the tea, and the cup immediately covered with a 
saucer, so that none of the fragrance can escape. It is sucked 
up through the space made by raising slightly one side of the 
saucer, so that the smell and taste are both gratified at the same 
time. Very few of the finest teas are ever soen in Europe except 
as curiosities. The Russians, for their overland carriage, buy 
teas three times as costly as those exported to England. The 
native names of most varieties exported to England will be found 
in the notes to this work. 

We cannot devote further space to the notice of a volume 
which most persons will possess as a curiosity, and therefore we 
the less regret to break off here with so little said in regard to 
the tale thus put into English. But our space would not admit 
of what to be well understood must have been far too fully given 
for our limits to do it justice. 











